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Handel’s Dramatic - 
Oratorios and Masques 


By WINTON DEAN 


‘A publication which by its subject, scope, scholarship, wit, and fine 
literary tone represents a remarkable achievement.’ New,York 
Herald Tribune 


‘If anything can dispel the mist and fog that have surrounded Handel 
appreciation for two centuries, this superb piece of research will 
surely, in course of time, do so.’ Liverpool Daily Post 


‘A magnificent study of the oratorios that will without question find a 
place among the outstanding works of musical scholarship in the 
English language.’ Observer 


*, . . a landmark in Handelian studies . . . I call the result of his 
labours ‘‘majestic”’ because of the sheer scale of the book . . . and 
because of the breadth and profundity of the author’s scholarship; 
certainly not because there is anything pompous in his pure, vigorous 
and lively prose. How rare and delightful it is when a man who 
knows so much can also write so well!’ Sunday Times 


‘Mr. Dean’s book helps us to understand Handel, his age, and 
ourselves more deeply. It should acquire the status of a classic not 
only for its impeccable scholarship, but still more for its humane 


insight.’ Spectator 


‘This lucid, well-documented, humane work of profound learning.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘It is not only a work of prodigious musical scholarship, but is written 
with such verve and clarity and such challenging candour that you 
are compelled to go on reading this monumental work of musicology 
as long as you have the strength to hold it.’ South Wales Evening Post 
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Op. 22 


Op. 31 


Op. 46 


Op. 49 


Op. 51 


The following songs which have been out of print for many years 
are now available again. Prices have been reduced as indicated. 


Miadchenblumen. Maiden Blossoms 


No. 1 Kornblumen. Cornflower 
No. 2 Mohnblumen. Poppies 
No. 3 Efeu. Ivy 

No. 4 Wasserrose. Waterlily 


Vier Lieder. Four Songs 


No. 1 Blauer Sommer. Summer 
No. 2 Wenn. If thou wert my love 
No. 3 Weisser Jasmin. White Jasmin 
No. 4 Stiller Gang. Nightfall 


Funf Lieder. Five Songs 


No. 1 Ein Obdach gegen Sturm und Regen. A Wand’rer 
No. 2 Gestern war ich Atlas. Like the valiant Atlas 

No. 3 Die sieben Siegel. The seven Seals 

No. 4 Morgenrot. Dawn 

No. 5 Ich sehe wie in einem Spiegel. I see my Soul 


Finf Lieder. Five Songs 


No. 1 Aufein Kind. Ona Child 

No. 2 Des Dichters Abendgang. The Poet’s Eventide Walk 

No. 3 Riickleben. Retrospect 

No. 4 Einkehr. My Hostel 

No. 5 Von den sieben Zechbriidern. The Seven Boon Companions 


Fiinf Lieder. Five Songs 


No. 1 Freundlich Vision. A Welcome Vision 
No. 2 Ichschwebe. Farewell 

No. 3 Kling. Thanksgiving 

No. 4 Winterweihe. A Winter Dedication 
No. 5 Winterliebe. Winter Love 


Acht Lieder. Eight Songs ae 


No. 1 Waldseligkeit. Alone in the Forest 

No. 2 In goldner Fiille. A vision of Glory 

No. 3 Wiegenliedchen. Cradle Song 

No. 4 Das Lied des Steinklopfers. _The Song of the Stone-breaker 
No. 5 Sie’ wisséen’s nicht. Maiden and Nightingale 

No. 6 Junggesellenschwur. Boy’s Love 

No. 7 Wer lieben will, muss leiden. Love and Sorrow 

No. 8 Ach, was Kummer. Heigh-ho 


Zwei Gesange fur Bass Stimme. Two songs for Bass voice 


No. 1 Das Tal. The Valley 
No. 2 Der Einsame. The Solitary One 


*Op. 68. Sechs Lieder nach Gedichten von Clemens Brentano 


No. 1 An die Nacht 

No. 2 Ich wollt’ ein Strausslein binden 
No. 3 Sausle, liebe Myrthe 

No. 4 Als mir dein Lied erklang 

No. 5 Amor 

No. 6 Lied der Frauen 


*Op. 69 Fiunf Kleine Lieder. Five Little Songs 


No. 1 Der Stern. The Star 

No. 2 Der Pokal. The Goblet 

No. 3 Einerlei. Changeless Change 
No. 4 Waldesfahrt. Through the Wood 
No. 5 Schlechtes Wetter. Bad Weather 


*Op. 71 Drei Hymnen. Three Hymns (Holderlin) 


No. 1 Hymne an die Liebe 
No. 2 Riickkehr in die Heimat 
No. 3 Die Liebe 
*German words only 
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Music AND LETTERS was founded in 1920 by the late A. H. Fox Strangways. It 

was continued by the late Richard Capell and is now the property of Music 

and Letters Limited, a Company limited by guarantee and comprising repre- 

sentatives from the Royal Musical Association and Oxford University Press 
together with the present editor, J. A. Westrup, and others. 


Business ADDRESS: 44 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


EDITORIAL ADDRESS: 33 Holywell, Oxford. 
ApvertisinG: G. Hopkins, 53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21. 








EDITORIAL 


AN editor’s job is to edit. This involves a good deal of what might 
be called bread-and-butter work: the attempt to secure uniformity 
in matters like punctuation and the use of italics, a critical but 
respectful attitude to the idiosyncrasies of contributors (together 
with a weary tolerance of those who have never heard of double 
spacing or margins), and in general the effort to produce something 
that looks tidy and is easy to read. All this the reader may reasonably 
take for granted; but he has the right to ask a newcomer what the 
policy of the journal is to be in the future. ‘Policy’ is one of those 
splendid words that sound well at a conference table but do not 
mean a great deal when they are brought out into the open air. 
What our hypothetical reader really wants to know, in brutal terms, 
is whether Music & Letters will still be worth buying. 

This question prompts.a further one: what is the purpose of this 
journal? The answer is implicit in its title. It is not a vehicle for 
desiccated analyses which tell the reader nothing that he could not 
observe for himself; nor is it a medium for those who want to record 
in print their enthusiasm for the great masterpieces. It is a literary 
magazine, in that we want contributors who can write, who have a 
respect for the English language and are willing to take the trouble 
to use it effectively. It is also literary in the sense that music has 
many associations with the written word—in song, in opera, in 
programme music. Allusion to these associations is not to be re- 
garded as irrelevant: it is the natural product of an educated man’s 
response to the arts. So far as music is concerned, the term is to be 
understood to mean a living art—something that is a pleasure to 
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hear and an,inspiration to live with. Critics are often inclined to use 
the word ‘interesting’. It is a barren epithet. If a piece of music is 
said to be interesting, one wants to know why it is interesting: in 
other words, it must have some definite qualities which arouse 
interest, in which case we might as well be told what those 
qualities are. , 

This is not empty humanism: it is a severely practical attitude, 
It certainly does not exclude discussion of the technique of com- 
position. The technique of any art is fascinating—and can be just as 
fascinating to the amateur as it is to the expert. An exposition of 
technical procedures will not explain in itself why one man is a 
genius and another is not; but it will help to illustrate the immense 
care for detail, the athletic confidence in invention, the infallible 
sense of proportion that are part of the normal equipment of the 
great composers. It is equally relevant to study style, and to use such 
a study for determining whether works which are uncertainly 
ascribed to particular composers are genuine or not. The field for 
investigation is unlimited. 

No doubt there are some who would like to see the scope of 
Music & Letters restricted. They would prefer it to deal with no music 
later than 1600, or alternatively would like its interest to be confined 
to the present century. But this kind of specialization is not its 
function. It is open to the discussion of anything from primitive 
music to the latest experiments in the laboratory. It looks for con- 
tributors who have something to say, who know what they are talking 
about and are spurred on by enthusiasm, but it has no room for 
those who merely want to grind axes in public. Many readers will 
wish that there were more music examples. No one could agree 
more heartily than I do. But the production of a journal of this kind 
is governed by stern economic facts. Music examples cost money. 
There are two ways of paying for more of them. One is to increase the 
price of each issue, which no one wants to do; the other is to have 
more subscribers. We know that there are a considerable number of 
people who value Music @ Letters enough to take it in regularly; 
but there might be many more. If our subscribers could persuade 
their friends to join their company, they would soon see the result 
in these pages. 

It is impossible for a new editor to start on his duties without 
thinking of his predecessors. Music & Letters owes much to them—to 
Arthur Fox Strangways who had the faith and the courage to 
embark on what any businessman would have regarded as a fool- 
hardy enterprise, to Richard Capell who saved it from extinction, 
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and to Eric Blom who edited it for eighteen years. These men not 
only served without any hope of reward: they also subsidized: the 
publication, to a greater or less extent. It is to them that we owe 
the fact that Music G Letters is still in existence after thirty-nine years. 
It is worth remembering that many similar enterprises have come to 
grief in a fraction of that time. 

To the younger generation 1920 will seem a very long way off. 
They may be tempted to think that the older critics were a race of 
fuddy-duddies, with their heads in the past and little understanding 
of their own time. No doubt this is the kind of verdict that every 
generation passes on its predecessors. But it would be a great 
mistake to imagine that these men did not know what they were talking 
about. Critics like Fox Strangways, Colles and Bonavia were trained 
musicians, not amateurs with an inclination for dabbling in music. 
It is as well to remember this if we are going to make any com- 
parisons between the present and the past. Lavish broadcasting and 
the issue of thousands of gramophone records have given young 
people with a liking for music the opportunity to make some sort 
of acquaintance with a wide variety of works. There is no guarantee 
that they know them well. Fox Strangways once said that the test of 
knowing a work was to be able to go on after someone had played 
the first few bars: it would be interesting to know how many of our 
younger pundits could pass this test. Still, there is a certain familiar- 
ity; and on the basis of this, people who have had no proper musical 
training start airing their opinions in print, and will go on doing it 
until they are found out. It is unlikely that they will be found out: 
they generally write well and are clever enough to keep quiet about 
technical matters of which they know nothing. 

There are of course some perfectly reputable critics writing 
to-day to whom these strictures do not apply. But there are too many 
of the other sort. I doubt whether any of them could harmonize a 
chorale adequately in the style of Bach. They would retort that the 
ability to do this proves nothing at all. On the contrary it shows a 
basic command of the language of music. No one would set himself 
up as a critic of French literature without knowing the language, 
which means at least being able to write a simple letter in that 
tongue. A few months ago a critic in a thoroughly respectable paper 
told us in a review of ‘Parsifal’ at Covent Garden that he had never 
seen the opera before. No doubt it was not his fault, and the 
admission was a tribute to his honesty. But the older generation of 
critics would never have been in this position. They learned their 
craft by pursuing humbler tasks, and by the time they came to deal 
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with more important matters they had acquired experience. On a 
later occasion the critic just mentioned told us that “we are much 
too prone to applaud amateurish talent and despise professional 
technique”. These words might very well be applied to criticism 
to-day. 

Reading through this editorial, I see that instead of explaining 
properly what Music & Letters ought to be I have been trying to 
get my own mind clear. Perhaps that is not altogether a bad thing, 
An editor who knows his own mind ought to benefit the reader 
in the long run. In the meantime I want to make it clear that this 
journal welcomes intelligent contributions from anyone who has 
anything worth while to say. An editor chooses his reviewers (and 
the review section will be as substantial as it has been in the past); 
but many of the articles which he prints come unsolicited and are 
none the less welcome for that. I hope no one will assume from the 
last paragraph that there will be any prejudice here against younger 
writers. Provided they are competent, the more of them the better. 
What we all want to see is the avoidance of pompous pedantry on 
the one hand and of ignorant humbug on the other. For that reason 
suggestions and criticisms, however vitriolic, will be gratefully 
received and studied with attention. If the editor’s job is to edit, it is 
also true that he depends a great deal on the goodwill of others. 
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ERNEST NEWMAN AND ENGLISH 
WAGNERISM 


By WILxIAM BLIssETT 


EncuiisH Wagnerism made a somewhat late start. Wagner suffered 
agonies in Paris, but his visits left the city a hive of busy Wagnerites, 
interspersed with grumbling anti-Wagnerites just irritating enough 
to keep things humming. At least from the time of the “Tannhauser’ 
scandal of 1861 Wagnerism flourished in literary and intellectual as 
well as purely musical circles. It was a topic of the day in the public 
life of the arts. Wagner’s three visits to England made far less 
impression on the English mind and were less decisive for the success 
of his cause. The first visit, in 1839, made no impression whatever 
except perhaps on the official at the Houses of Parliament whom he 
bewildered by asking in voluble German to be directed to Lord 
Bulwer Lytton, the author of ‘Rienzi’. The second visit, in 1855, to 
conduct the Royal Philharmonic Society as a substitute for Berlioz, 
introduced him and his music to English audiences and critics, who 
seem to have been divided in much the same proportions as their 
continental counterparts—the younger and more receptive welcom- 
ing him, others not. Among those favourably impressed were Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, who received and commended the 
composer though he was still a political exile wanted by the Saxon 
police. 

By the time of Wagner’s third visit, in 1877, the critical battle 
had been—rather quietly—fought and very largely won. The 
leader of anti-Wagnerite opinion, J. W. Davison of The Times, 
had been to Bayreuth for the first ‘Ring’ cycle the previous year 
and had written the tired despatches of an ailing and defeated 
man. Accompanying him on the expedition had been his friend 
Francis Hueffer, soon to succeed him on The Times, who happened 
to be the leader of Wagnerite opinion. Hueffer had come to England 
from Germany with a doctorate in philosophy and an evangelical 
enthusiasm for Wagner and Schopenhauer. Wagner entered the 
wider world of English culture largely through Hueffer, so that 
when he returned for the last time to England, to raise money for 
Bayreuth, he found his public large and well informed, including 
such persons as George Eliot and Edward Burne-Jones. 

As early as 1873 a Wagner Society had been founded in London, 
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on the model of the continental societies, through the efforts of the 
conductor Edward Dannreuther, but it did not long survive. It was 
refounded in 1884, and between 1888 and 1895 it published a 
sumptuous quarterly magazine, The Meister, given free of charge to 
members, in which news and notes and articles about Wagner and 
extensive translations of his prose works regularly appeared. Its 
editor, William Ashton Ellis, also brought out eight useful and 
cumbersome volumes of translations, which reached the bookshelves 
of such different persons as Bernard Shaw and Aubrey Beardsley. 
This society seems to have thrived: in 1890 we read in The Meister 
of its having 300 members, and in 1894 no fewer than 5,000 tickets 
for Bayreuth performances were sold in England, the Society having 
the privilege of advance booking. The President, Lord Dysart, 
entertained the members in 1891 at a concert in Ham House: 

The historical old house and the pastoral surroundings gave the 
performance somewhat of the ‘echt’ Franconian flavour, which was 
helped out by the Wein-kraut and Leberwurst which figured among 
the other dainties of the refreshment tent. 

All this was to disappear like Klingsor’s magic garden. Suddenly 
Ellis was faced with the embarrassment of having to review ‘Wagner 
as I knew Him’ by a respected and recently deceased member of the 
Society, Ferdinand Praeger, dedicated to Lord Dysart. It is the 
wildest farrago, in which fact and fiction are so indigestibly cooked 
that it is difficult even for the most unsuspecting reader to peruse it 
without suspicion. The plodding and painstaking Ellis was able 
to persuade the German publisher to withdraw it but had difficulty 
with the English. This chapter of English Wagnerism is obscure, but 
Lord Dysart resigned the presidency and membership of the Society, 
and publication of The Meister abruptly ceased. The present society 
is a new foundation. 

In spite of this setback English Wagnerism continued to flourish 
during the ’go’s and the years up to the outbreak ef war. Over a 
hundred Wagner volumes of widely different appeal were published 
in English during that period. Many, of course, were simple guides 
to the stories and motifs. Half a dozen were directed specifically to 
children. Another half-dozen were elaborately illustrated. Aubrey 
Beardsley did not live to complete his ‘Rheingold’ (though the two 
drawings of his currently displayed at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are ‘Siegfried, Act II’ and ‘The Wagnerites’); but illus- 
trated translations of ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Parsifal’ by 
T. W. Rolleston, decorated by Willy Pogany, and Arthur Rackham’s 
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box, all appeared from different publishers in response to some 
evident demand. Wagner was fashionable in the wide and also in 
the narrow, or Ascot, sense of the word. Novelists of Edwardian 
society like Maurice Baring, E. F. Benson and Gertrude Atherton 
reflected its interest in Wagner; a race-horse was named Tristan 
and a yacht Valkyrie. Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway, a lady of 
fashion and wife of a Conservative Member of Parliament, when she 
appears in “The Voyage Out’, had been to Bayreuth, heard ‘Parsifal’ 
there and swooned. I like to think that the gentleman who came to 
her assistance was Sherlock Holmes, but it is more likely to have 
been George Moore. 

The little flock of devoted Wagnerites were somewhat disturbed 
by this fashion for the Master. Bernard Shaw’s ‘Perfect Wagnerite’ 
was written to make inattentive loungers sit up and take notice, and 
a spate of books and articles kept insisting on the profounder 
meanings of Wagner’s works, which had tended to be overlooked 
in the chit-chat about performers and performances. Socialists and 
xsthetes, churchmen and theosophists issued their sundry serious 
calls. 

There has surely never been a more dedicated Wagnerite, even 
in Germany, than David Irvine. His was not the fanaticism of the 
fetishist, and one would not look to ‘Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung 
and the Condition of Ideal Manhood’ (1897) or to ‘Parsifal and 
Wagner’s Christianity’ (1899) in order to prepare oneself for a 
pilgrimage to the holy places of Bayreuth. Irvine’s was rather a 
Pauline religion, a preaching of Wagner in season and out of 
season—Wagner as poet and thinker and moral teacher. “Who is 
willing to free his creed so that he himself attains freedom? Some 
answer to this is provided in the ‘Ring of the Nibelung’ ”; and a 
complete answer is provided in Irvine’s allegorical commentary. 
The Nibelungs are not proletarians for him (as they were for Shaw) 
but slaves of egotism, and hence quite likely to be members of the 
upper class. In distinction to them, the Giants and Hunding rise 
above egotism to conventional law; and in contrast to both, the 
gods enrich life gratuitously. The whole ‘Ring’ is thus interpreted. 
More specifically the religion of Wagner is hurled in the teeth of the 
Church of England. ‘“‘Mime is thus the craft which finds its best soil 
in the Church, impressing every one in early youth, before judge- 
ment is ripe, with the belief that it is a spiritual father and mother.” 
Mime, that is, priestcraft, must be exposed before the new free man, 
Siegfried, can abolish “the alloy of egoistic, optimistic Judaism, 
infesting the unselfish pessimism of Christianity.” 
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The same sort of doctrine, with more Schopenhauer, is pro- 
claimed in the study of ‘Parsifal’, with occasional flashes of insight 
that mark Irvine’s books off from the average guidebook to the 
librettos and leitmotifs. He asks, for instance, very pertinently: 
“If Titurel represented anything immortal, why did he have to 
die?” He observes that “Lohengrin never questioned himself, and 
that was his shortcoming”; and that “Wotan and at the end 
Briinnhilde, are the sole individuals who recognize that their own 
failing is bound up with the fate of others. In ‘Parsifal’ the aim and 
end in view is struck at the very beginning”’. And he perceives another 
significant connection between the ‘Ring’ and ‘Parsifal’ in that 
“Titurel and Kundry are the last remaining relics of Wotan’s 
double character—Titurel in his will-to-live for the sake of Power, 
Kundry in her conscious sense of the degradation of sexual inter- 
course”. 

For Irvine, anti-Wagnerism has no coherence or consistency: 
“It is like the perpetual tuning of an orchestra, which never begins 
to play in tune. It is one discordant hum.” The humming got on his 
nerves, as the rather distraught titles of his two other Wagner books 
show—‘A Wagnerian’s Midsummer Madness’ (1899) and. “The 
Badness of Wagner’s Bad Luck—A First Exposure of Anti-Wagnerian 
Journalism’ (1912). He confesses himself infused, “like all Wagner- 
ians, with a desire to carry on the Wagner mission among the slums 
and backways of the East-end of intelligence, which is of course the 
West-end of fashion,” and he finds himself impeded by skulking 
enemies of the cause, old and new. The reviewer for the Weekly Sun 
who threatened to buy himself a gun if Sir Augustus Harris ever 
produced ‘Gétterdimmerung’, Mr. Rowbotham in the Nineteenth 
Century, the correspondents in the Church Times who objected to the 
morality of ‘Die Walkiire’-—these were harmless old fossils; new 
danger threatened from the admirers of Nietzsche (for “The Case of 
Wagner’ was the first of his books to appear in English) and from 
a critic who professed to admire Wagner’s music but to scorn his 
philosophy. This young menace to the cause published a ‘Study of 
Wagner’ in 1899. His name was Ernest Newman. 

During the half-century covered by his books on Wagner, 
culminating in the monumental ‘Life’ in four volumes, Newman, by 
force of intellect, command of facts, and clarity of writing, took 
charge of English Wagnerism and directed its course. The influence 
of the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson on him as a young man was 
decisive. Robertson, as well as being a Liberal politician of some 
eminence, was a man of powerful destructive mind, a logical Scot 
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who questioned all things and demanded alike of Shakespeare and 
of the Christian religion a consistency that they could not supply— 
or would not supply on his terms. He: was a leading figure both 
among the secularists of the Rationalist Press Association and among 
the new critics of the turn of the century who attempted to apply 
rigorous scientific procedures to the study of literature and suc- 
ceeded in ‘disintegrating’ Shakespeare, assigning—for reasons as 
cogent as they have since proved unconvincing—this passage to 
Marlowe and that to Fletcher and most of the rest to Chapman. 
Whatever its limitations may be, the comparative method in 
criticism has in literature achieved something like the certainty of 


physical science; but musical criticism remains innocent of scientific 
treatment. 


With this complaint Newman begins his first book, ‘Gluck and the 
Opera’ (1895), and the determination to be himself the J. M. 
Robertson of music is apparent in the text as well as the dedication. 
This determination leads him to correct by appeal to empirical fact 
the metaphysical fancies of an earlier writer on Gluck—Wagner 
himself: 

It must be sorrowfully confessed that the loftiest musical genius 
of our own day has contributed more than any other man to darken 
counsels and to lead us into the wrong path. An examination of his 
theoretical writings . . . would furnish the most convincing proof 


of the inefficacy of any other method than the historical in the 
criticism and esthetic of music. 


Wagner’s method “‘begins in assumption and ends in futility; and 
if we can further lay to his charge all that has been perpetrated by 
disciples . . . his guilt is heavy indeed”’. 

Wotan stands in the way of young Siegfried: Newman’s next 
work was the spear-shattering “Study of Wagner’. In it he already 
shows the combination of virtues that were to remain distinctively 
his—a thorough knowledge of music, a thorough scepticism of 
metaphysics, a thorough grasp of biographical fact. Perhaps the key 
sentence of the book is this: 

The best way to study Wagner’s theories is in connection with 

the circumstances of his own life. It was characteristic of him .. . 

that he should try to elevate his own idiosyncrasies into norms of 

thought and action for the rest of the world. 
By the circumstances of Wagner’s life Newman means not so 
much the political or erotic or metaphysical preoccupations of the 
moment as the working out of inner musical necessity. Wagner the 
musician must explain, and so excuse, the other, inferior Wagners. 
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Accordingly, Newman is at pains to unpick the fabric of Wagner’s 
thought: what Blake would call Wagner’s ‘spectre’ wrote the prose 
works, and should be exorcised. But perhaps that is too ecclesiastical 
an image. Let us say rather that Newman charges like a bulldozer 
through the underbrush of German ideology, as for example in this 
hard-driving sentence: 


To say that sculpture must pass over into the person of the actor— 
thus being ‘redeemed’ from stone into living flesh; that when man 
learns to portray himself vitally upon the musical stage, ‘painting’ 
will disappear; that architecture can have no nobler function than 
that of designing theatres for the ‘purely human’ drama; and that 
the landscape-painter, instead of painting small canvases for the 
private house, can employ his powers to the finest purpose by 
painting scenes for the theatre; all this is to exhibit the most 
ludicrous ignorance of what these arts can do, and of the undying 
elements in human nature to which they appeal. 


The germs of Marxism are isolated and disinfected, and Wagner's 
talk about the “annulling of the State”’ is dismissed as “innutritious 
rhetoric.” So too the more ferocious virus of Nazism: had Wagner 
been able to perceive the irrelevance of national exclusiveness, “we 
might have been spared a great deal of the absurd heroics, both 
from himself and from some of his followers, which at a later time 
were sounded on the topic of the ‘German mind’ and the ‘German 
nature’ ’’. Sixty years later, one reads those words with a sense of 
grim irony, and the dated progressivism sounds thin and distant 
when Newman dismisses Wagner’s preference for feeling to under- 
standing thus: “One does not, in the year 1896, set oneself to 
combat primitive psychological blunders of that kind.” 

Newman’s clear and hard-headed liberal secularism in some 
ways is liberating, in others limiting. He objects to Wagner’s 
propensity to deal in a jaunty way with huge vexed problems. And 
yet what could be jauntier than his comparison of Heine’s version of 
the Dutchman story with Wagner’s? ’ 


The sane cynicism of the one, that declines to take the legend too 
seriously, and passes over the sentimentality of the conclusion with a 
smile, and the serious Teutonic immersion of the other’s faculties 
in the ethical lessons of the story, his intense preoccupation with the 
moral aspects of Senta and the Dutchman, and his firm belief that 
in the conclusion of the opera he has told us something good and 
profitable for our souls to know. 


High spirits overcome him altogether, and in pure hilarity he cannot 


forbear asking: 
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Is there no ‘redemption by woman’s love’ for any one under the 
rank of captain, or are the men, by being drowned and done for 
once for all, freed from the uncertainty that attends the heavenward 
journey of ‘the glorified forms of Senta and the Dutchman’? 


Theology hardly matters to “The Flying Dutchman’, and the 
opera can survive such good-natured pleasantries. But what are 
we to make of this remark, in a discussion of ‘Parsifal’ ? 


The word redemption has no meaning for me in the sense in 
which Wagner and the theologians use it. I can believe that re- 
demption is a concrete reality in the pawnbroking business; but if 
anyone tells me that men’s souls are to be bought and sold, or lost 
and found again, without any volition of their own, I can only say 
that all this conveys about as much to my intelligence as talk about 
a quadrilateral triangle would do. 


Newman is blank not only toward the nebulous theological notions 
of Wagner but toward the closely defined dogmatic system of 
Catholicism, for in his book on Elgar he admits that “a number of 
the dogmas about which Gerontius is so deeply exercised have about 
as much rational meaning as the dogmas of a worshipper of Moloch 
would have’’. In both instances he goes on to assert that his apprecia- 
tion of the work of art is unimpaired: ‘Parsifal’ to him is no more 
objectionable than any other of Wagner’s stories, and Elgar is 
conceded to have presented a character for whom the dogmas do 
have a profound meaning. Newman was, of course, writing in the 
Edwardian age, the nadir of impiety, and his own cast of mind is 
empirical and sceptical, but I think that a little effort to enter 
imaginatively into a universe of thought and feeling in which 
religion matters would have made more accurate the scales of a 
critic whose pre-eminent virtue is justice. Humorous impatience and 
a wry admission (or boast) of inadequacy do not compensate for 
this deficiency. 

If Newman’s non-religious and anti-metaphysical bias is con- 
stant throughout his long career, in some other respects he shows 
a deepening and development of thought. If ‘Wagner as Man & 
Artist’ differs in some points from the ‘Study of Wagner’, “my de- 
fence”, he says, “is that even a musical critic may be allowed to 
learn something in the course of fifteen years; and I can only hope 
that if here and there I have changed sides since then, the side I am 
now on is that of the angels”. He goes on immediately to mention 
J. F. Runciman’s ‘Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas’ as the 
“best of all’? accounts of the operas, but to dissent from Runciman’s 
views on ‘Parsifal’. Looking at Runciman, we find him to be a 
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competent musical journalist with a bright Shavian wit not un- 
mixed with a certain vulgarity of feeling, as for instance in his 
reference to the potion in ‘Tristan’ as “‘a slight infusion of can- 
tharides” or his opening an essay with the words “ ‘Parsifal’ is an 
immoral work”. “This disastrous and evil opera”, he writes some 
years later, 


was written in Wagner’s old age, under the influence of such a set of 
disagreeably immoral persons as has seldom if ever been gathered 
together in so small a town as Bayreuth. The whole drama consists 
in this: At Montsalvat there was a monastery, and the head became 
seriously ill because he had been seen with a lady. In the long-run he 
is saved by a young man—rightly called a ‘fool’—who cannot tolerate 
the sight of a woman. What it all means—the grotesque parody of the 
Last Supper, the death of the last woman in the world, the spear 
which has caused the Abbot’s wound and then cures it—these are 
not matters to be entered into here. Some of the music is fine. 


These are Nietzsche’s objections to ‘Parsifal’, without Nietzsche’s 
anguish of spirit, and brutally vulgarized. 

The chief thing that Newman had learned in those fifteen years 
was to refrain from writing like Runciman and from taking part in 
the “pleasant little game of ‘Parsifal’-baiting’’. He is no more an 
idolater of Wagner than before; but having completed the rather 
disagreeable task of examining Wagner’s thought, he is now free to 
give his best effort to more grateful work on Wagner’s life and art. 
He has also, as it were incidentally, equipped himself for an inde- 
pendent attack on the problem that chiefly exercised the Master— 
that of the relation of music to literature, the rationale of music- 
drama and programme music. 

Newman dismisses Wagner’s framework of ideas and reduces 
myth-making to story-telling; as a result, the music must carry 
almost the whole esthetic weight. In contrast to Bach, Wolf or 
Strauss, for whom the word is the generator of the musical idea, 
“Wagner did not set words to music: the words were merely the 
projection of an already conceived musical emotion into the sphere 
of speech”. His ideal was “a stream of endless melody in the 
orchestra, to the moods of which the words give a definiteness un- 
attainable by music alone’. In Wagner the man of the theatre, the 
poet and publicist, the writer of his own books of words, Newman 
sees as much as anywhere in musical history evidence of the general 
truth that 


music is cruel, ravenous, selfish, overbearing with poetry; it deprives 
it, for its own ends, of almost everything that makes it poetry, 
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altering its verbal value, disregarding its rhymes, substituting another 

rhythm for that of the poet. 

In the context of this central question of Wagner criticism 
Newman develops his theory of programme music. It has been 
largely ignored for half a century, proving again that ideas are made 
in England, ideologies in Germany, and fashions in Paris; for the 
accident of the Parisian reaction back to absolute music and a sparse 
and abstract neoclassicism has given second wind to the wheezy old 
fallacies that Newman had apparently run out of the race in 1905. 
The essay on programme music in ‘Musical Studies’ is a model of 
good argument and so concise as to be hard to summarize. Briefly, 
it insists that music has always flowed in two streams—combina- 
tions of sounds that please in themselves, and those that please also 
because of their happy combination with words and ideas. To deny 
the title of music to the latter would be to exclude opera and song 
from music, which is absurd. The inner logic of absolute music has 
led to the development of certain forms, the most elaborate and 
satisfactory being the symphony. In terms of the needs of the other 
branch of music, Wagner found what he considered the perfect 
compromise, the happy marriage of poetry and music, in the music- 
drama, in which “there must be just so much poetic purpose as is 
necessary to keep the musical utterance definite and unmistakable, 
and just so much musical outpouring as is necessary to lift all the 
poetry into the ideal realm of Feeling; just so much in each case 
and no more’’. That is Wagner’s first principle; the second is that 
“new circumstances must sanction a new form’, dictated by the 
subject of portrayal and its logical development. Does Wagnerian 
music-drama, does “Tristan’ actually conform to those principles? 
Newman has to answer that it does not, not fully. It yet contains some 
of the coarser, explanatory, unemotional matter of mere opera. Its 
failure always to move on the plane of the “‘purely human” must be 
explained as occurring because of Wagner’s attempt to realize the 
theory in the wrong medium. The right medium? The symphonic 
poem. 

Illustrative music had always been written, but its full develop- 
ment awaited two things—the modern enlargement of musical 
vocabulary through orchestral colour, and “the fertilization of 
music by poetry’, a process only possible to a composer who, like 
Wagner, “‘stood on the level of the best culture of the time”. The 
Wagnerian music-drama is a step in the right direction, but only a 
step; in order to arrive at the ultimate possibilities of programme 
music—a music that is of interest in itself yet representative also— 
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one must have “‘a definite literary or pictorial scheme controlling 
(a) the shape and colour of the phrases, (b) the order in which they 
appear, (c) the way in which they are played off against each other, 
(d) their relative positions at the end,” and this scheme should not 
be given as exposition within the work of art but should be fully 
supplied by the composer before the word is heard. The symphonic 
poem can thus be free of the longueurs of exposition and the 
absurdities inherent in the actualization of the symbolic, inseparable 
from the operatic stage. How effective would be a purely orchestral 
encounter of Siegfried and Wotan, for instance, and how ineffective 
is Siegfried’s actual breaking of the spear and Wotan’s trudging off 
stage. Pure poetry, pure music and opera all remain necessary; but 
Wagner’s own theories lead to the symphonic poem as the fulfilment 
of music-drama: “A symphonic poem is the concentrated essence of 
opera; it is to the opera as Bovril is to the ox”. 

One might be trapped into accepting the whole argument were 
it not for that simile. The essay was written at the high point of 
Newman’s enthusiasm for Richard Strauss, whom he placed in the 
“first rank” of composers; but in the years that followed he went on 
to write one judicious and rather disappointed book on Strauss and 
nine more Wagner volumes, proving perhaps that he found less 
nourishment in Bovril than in the ox. Of this subsequent work on 
Wagner, the bulk has been biographical—‘Fact and Fiction’ (1931) 
clearing the way for the great four-volume biography; but the 
critical and expository book ‘Wagner Nights’ (1949) does something 
that Newman had not attempted before: it begins the analysis of 
each opera with a close look at its literary sources and an appraisal of 
what Wagner did with them as a man of letters as well as a com- 
poser. For the first time the exigencies of the story are given their full 
weight, and if Newman remains impervious to the claims of myth- 
making to our respect as an exercise of intelligence, he is less inclined 
to dismiss it as merely pretentious or silly. In dealing with the 
incident in which Hagen is prevented from acquiring the ring by a 
movement of Siegfried’s dead hand, he had once recalled the Scotch 
parson’s words to his congregation: “Here, my brethren, we come 
to a very deeficult passage, and having looked it bowldly in the face 
we will pass on”. But ‘Wagner Nights’ treats of the passage without 
sport, and the whole discussion of ‘Parsifal’ is an eloquent defence 
of its integrity as a work of art. The primacy of music in Wagner's 
composite art is still asserted against Wagner’s own theories, but 
there is a much greater readiness to accept the stories as adequate 
framework or programme for the music-dramas and even to enlist 
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the prose writings for their elucidation. Without formally retracting 
it, Newman seems quietly to have abandoned what might paradoxi- 
cally be called the ‘purism’ of the essay on programme music—the 
impatience with whatever in opera is expository as distinct from 
dramatic, the reluctance to see the symbol made actual. The 
amplified work has its claims as well as the concentrated, and the 
ox has virtues that Bovril will never attain. 

Compared to some younger critics, Newman may seem direct 
and forthright, not suave or sophisticated; and yet his ‘Musical 
Critic’s Holiday’ (1925) is not only a reasonable and well-written 
book: it is also to a remarkable degree ironically self-aware. One 
thing it tries to do—and would succeed in doing if more people 
would indulge themselves in the pleasure of reading it—is that rare 
thing, to examine, account for and expose as false a commonly held 
notion: the notion that the public and the critics have always 
opposed originality in music and that posterity is therefore the only 
true judge. “Slow rises worth by poverty oppress’d”—the truth of 
Dr. Johnson’s strong line is not in question, and of course the great 
composers have had varying degrees of difficulty in getting their 
works performed and in getting paid for their work; and some have 
shown prudence and some folly in the management of their affairs. 
But contrary to general belief, good work has not been met with 
blank incomprehension or hostility by audiences of average 
cultivation. 


I suspect the sentimental legend of the hard struggle of genius 
against the stupidity of its contemporaries to be, in the main, the 
creation of the Wagnerians, and, once fairly established, to have 
been extended to other composers of the more distant past. No one 
seems to have taken the slightest trouble to investigate this legend, 
or rather these various legends; one biographical parrot merely goes 
on repeating them one after another. 


Newman here as always lets in the fresh air of fact: he tries by 
reference to Gesualdo, Bach, Monteverdi, Mozart, Wagner and 
Wolf to find an instance of ‘“‘a great musical innovator having had a 
hard time of it by reason of his innovations”, and he finds none— 
not even in the case of Wagner. “The most diligent search on my 
part has failed to discover in the whole of Wagner’s letters and prose 
works a single complaint from him that the public was against him, 
or even inappreciative of him.” He corrects Bernard Shaw for 
asserting even that “the mass of critics” in Wagner’s lifetime 
attacked him. In England, Wagnerites balanced anti-Wagnerites 
among audiences and critics, and the victory was to the former, 
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and this was the pattern generally. “It is high time someone under- 
took a genuine history of musical opinion. What has hitherto passed 
for this seems mostly to have been written by children for children,” 

Of course, some music has a low threshold and some a high, and 
perhaps Newman has not made sufficient allowance for this fact of 
experience. It is a fallacy to suppose (as many do to-day) that high 
threshold in itself argues high art. But even with so popular a com- 
poser as Wagner it was necessary (and to some degree still is) to give 
his works some initial preparation. What Newman is really attack- 
ing, however, is the confusion of criticism with fashion, the abdica- 
tion of the critic’s duty, which is to evaluate achievement, in favour 
of the journalist’s, which is to detect promise and keep an eye on 
trends. He wants, has always wanted, to extricate Wagner in 
particular from the politics of criticism, and in doing so he throws 
revealing light on the history of Wagnerism: 


The expression ‘Wagnerianer’ has been traced back to as early 
a date as 1847, when it appears in a notice of musical happenings in 
Chemnitz. It shows that even then the composer was a phenomenon 
for whom and for whose adherents a special distinguishing title had 
to be coined. 


Anti-Wagnerism is as old: 


We are often told, in really modern musical circles, that there is 
now a strong reaction against Wagner among the truly musical 
people. I can well believe it; I find it the more easily credible 
because there has been a similar ‘reaction against Wagner’ at any 
and every time during the last eighty years. Nietzsche reacted 
against Wagner. So did Biilow. Long before these two—in 1854— 
the Vienna police department, in a communication to the Dresden 
police regarding Wagner . . . said that ‘belief in him is notably on 
the wane’, which, supposing it to be true, would obviously have been 
impossible unless there had previously been considerable belief in 
him. 


Newman is not to be stampeded, and if in this he reflects the | 
English character, the character of English musical opinion in turn 
has taken direct colouring from him. In England Wagnerism was 
not for long pushed to extremes; Newman applied the brakes at the 
turn of the century. Anti-Wagnerism likewise has been held in | 
check, and if cycles of the ‘Ring’ are regularly given at Covent | 
Garden almost alone in the non-Teutonic world—in spite of the 
mutterings of the modish—we have Newman ultimately to thank. 
At the beginning of his career he wore the appearance of an enemy 
of the cause: Ernest Newman killed Richard Wagner as priest and 
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king. Those in search of a musical saviour had to find him in 
J. W. N. Sullivan’s Beethoven. And yet, if he would not allow 
Wagner to be treated as a saint or a sage, he left him his full stature 
as musician and man—witness this admirably judicious conclusion 
published at the outbreak of war, in 1940: 


His character was so complex that simple-minded people have 
naturally imagined it to have been simplicity itself, capable of being 
summed up in one facile formula of laudation or disparagement. 
Those who have not warmed to him have been able to make the 
easiest of play with more obvious faults, such as his ‘egoism’, his 
passion for luxury at all costs, and his strange insensitiveness in the 
matter of the ethics of borrowing and repaying. But without his 
egocentric belief in himself and his mission, without his unbreakable 
will-to-achieve, he would never have been able to do the work he 
did; while the fact has to be reckoned with that he won the love and 
respect and fanatical fidelity of the finest minds of his day, though all 
of them were as well aware as any of us can be now of the darker 
strands of his character. 


Newman, unlike so many students and admirers of Wagner, was 
not to the slightest degree a hierophant or shaman, nor was he a 
ward-boss in musical politics or an ideologue: not a yogi, not a 
commissar; and music for him was neither the demonic art nor the 
popular-democratic. Perhaps that is why, when he grew older, 
instead of being loaded with the honours that come to sacred persons 
and to politicians, he simply kept on working. 




















NEW FACTS CONCERNING WILLIAM 
LAWES AND THE CAROLINE MASQUE 


By Murray LEFKOwITz 


In recent years we have come to recognize in William Lawes one of 
the more important instrumental composers of the seventeenth 
century. As a composer of masques for the court of Charles I, 
however, he is less known. Our attention was first called to this 
fact by Edward J. Dent in 1928, when he published his ‘Foundations 
of English Opera’, in which he discusses Lawes’s music for James 
Shirley’s “Triumph of Peace’, produced in 1634, and Sir William 
Davenant’s ‘Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour’, of 1636. I should 
like to rekindle the interest aroused by Professor Dent in this subject 
by reporting the identification of music for two later and important 
masques from the Caroline period as the work of William Lawes. 
They are (1) the major part of the instrumental and vocal music 
for the serious portion of Davenant’s ‘Britannia Triumphans’, 
produced in 1638, and (2) the Song of the Goddesses from Shirley’s 
‘Triumph of Beautie’, which dates from about 1644. In both cases 
neither the music nor the composer has hitherto been known. 

The source for these identifications is the same autograph 
volume from which Dent’s notices were reported, the manuscript 
Mus. Sch. B. 2 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I might add here, 
however, that while in the autograph the music for the “Triumph of 
Peace’ and that for the ‘Prince D’Amour’ is entitled as such, the 
music for ‘Britannia Triumphans’ and the song from the “Triumph 
of Beautie’ are without title and contain the incipits only to the more 
important songs. It was simply by comparing masque texts of the 
period with the incipits in Lawes’s autograph that I was able to 
make my identifications. 

The amount of masque music by William Lawes now known to 
be extant greatly enhances his stature as a masque composer. 
Indeed, his is the largest collection of music for the English court 
masques we now possess by a single composer. Historically, it fills a 
partial gap in our knowledge of the growth and development of this 
art form. 

Within roughly a century the masque can be traced from its 
formative stages during the reign of Elizabeth I, through a lavish 
growth in the Jacobean era, to a continued flowering and decline 
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during the Caroline period, and finally, its transformation into 
English opera during the Commonwealth and on into the Restora- 
tion. Along this unfolding span of development, printed as well as 
manuscript source material has been available at either end of the 
scale. For the earlier periods we have music extant by Lawes’s 
teacher, Coperario, for the ‘Squire’s Masque’, and by Alphonso 
Ferrabosco (ii) for several masques in his book of ‘Ayres’ published 
in 1609. We also have music printed by Arkwright, in his ‘Old 
English Edition’ of 1889, for the ‘Masque in Honour of Lord Hayes 
and his Bride’, written by Thomas Campion in 1607 and including 
songs and dances by Campion, Thomas Lupo and Thomas Giles. 
A goodly number of pieces from various masques of the Jacobean 
era are also found in British Museum Add. 10,444, by such 
composers as Coperario, Campion, Robert Johnson and others. 
For the later periods we have the complete music, by Matthew 
Locke and Christopher Gibbons, for Shirley’s ‘Cupid and Death’, 
produced in 1653, and the music by John Blow for his miniature 
opera, ‘Venus and Adonis’, written after 1680. 

For the middle period, however—the reign of Charles I— 
musical examples from the masque have hitherto been more difficult 
to come by. This one may infer from the sparsity of treatment 
accorded to Caroline masque music in the recent fifth edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary. The same is true of other late sources. In fact, 
until this year the only printed music available from the era of 
Charles I was Henry Lawes’s five songs for ‘Comus’, published by 
Hubert Foss in 1938 and earlier by Sir Frederick Bridge in his 
edition of the masque published by Novello in 1908, in which, 
incidentally, Bridge included several instrumental works from 
William Lawes’s ‘Royall Consort’. One song by Henry Lawes from 
the ‘Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour’ was printed by John 
Playford in his ‘Ayres and Dialogues’ (1669). Finally, a portion 
of William Lawes’s music for the “Triumph of Peace’ was printed 
by Dent in his ‘Foundations of English Opera’. It includes both 
vocal and instrumental music, but is unfortunately not complete 
and contains one section which has been wrongly transcribed. 
Of the other masques known to have been presented during 
the reign of Charles I no music has hitherto been known to have 
survived. We do know that Henry Lawes wrote the music for 
Thomas Carew’s ‘Coelum Britannicum’ in 1634 and that Lewis 
Richards was the composer for Davenant’s last court masque, 
‘Salmacida Spolia’, produced at Whitehall in 1640, but the music 
of neither of these has as yet been discovered. William Lawes’s 
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autograph collection of masque music, therefore, supplies us with 
the necessary source material from which we may study the music 
of the Caroline masque in relation to that of the Jacobean, Common- 
wealth and Restoration periods. It is the link between the Jonsonian 
masque and the transitional masque and operatic works of Locke, 
Gibbons and Blow. 


Before entering into a more detailed account of Lawes’s masque 


music I should like to touch briefly upon the political backgrounds’ 
of these works. When, at the beginning of Charles I’s reign, the' 


“battle of the giants”, Ben Jonson versus Inigo Jones, resulted in the 
virtual retirement of Jonson, the Caroline masque not only lost its 
literary heart but became more and more a tool for political 
propaganda in the hands of the king. The “Triumph of Peace’, for 
example, although presented by the four legal societies of the Inns 
of Court as a testimonial of their love and affection for the crown, 
was actually suggested by the monarch himself in an attempt to 
counteract growing discontent and criticism of the royal pair, 
especially that of William Prynne, who in his book, ‘Histrio-mastix’, 
severely censured the king and queen for taking part in stage per- 
formances and dancing. In the “Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour’, 
presented by the Middle Temple of the Inns of Court, Charles sought 
to placate his sister, Elizabeth, and her two sons, pretenders to the 
throne of the Palatinate. Elizabeth had sent her sons to England to 
enlist their uncle’s aid in regaining the throne. Charles, however, 
was in no position to accomplish this, but by show of a magnificent 
court masque presented in honour of Charles Louis, the Elector 
Palatine—who was permitted to be seated on the throne—he suc- 
ceeded in an outward display of support for his sister’s cause, and 
in bolstering the boy’s ego. 

By far the most political of all English masques was Davenant’s 
‘Britannia Triumphans’. In it the king sought to vindicate his recent 
actions in levying the dreaded ‘ship money’ tax-on his subjects 
without the consent of Parliament. In 1637 Charles had proclaimed 
himself “‘Sovereign of the Seas” and forbade the ships of any 
nation to navigate the waters of the North Sea or the English 
Channel without paying a tribute to the crown. He needed the 
revenue from the ‘ship money’ tax to build warships with which 
to back up his pretensions. In the masque the king played the part 
of Britanocles, “Glory of the Western World’’, and nautical scenes 
allude directly to the political purpose of the work. In ‘Britannia 
Triumphans’ also the rising tide of Puritanism was unmercifully 
ridiculed in the character of Imposture, who was habited as a Puritan. 
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The grotesque nature of the antimasques in particular became an 
important vehicle for biting satire and ridicule, not only of scheming 
courtiers, Parliament and the Puritans, but of the common people 
as well. Yet with all this political intent, cloaked in lavish and 
sophisticated extravagance, the king succeeded only in further 
antagonizing the masses of his subjects. 

To return to Lawes’s music: for the “Triumph of Peace’ we 
have four songs, a final fragment of another—which, incidentally, 
was not mentioned by Dent—and three instrumental “‘symfonys”’. 
The songs are the first, second, third, eighth and ninth of the serious 
portion of the masque. The first three are introduced by the instru- 
mental “symfonys”’ and the ninth is the final fragment of the last 
song in the masque. The eighth song, the ‘Song of Amphiluca’ 
(‘In envye of the night’), is not in the Bodleian autograph but in 
Lawes’s autograph volume of songs in the British Museum, Add. 
31,432. From the “Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour’ we have 
the instrumental and vocal music for the entire latter portion of the 
masque, beginning with the “‘symfony” of the sixth song and in- 
cluding the interesting ‘Song of Valediction’ and the final ‘Grand 
Chorus’. The most complete set of music is that for the newly 
identified ‘Britannia Triumphans’, which comprises almost the 
entire serious portion of the masque, including the “‘symfonys”’ and 
songs for the ‘Song of Britanocles’, the ‘Song of Fame’, the ‘Song of 
Galatea’, the ‘Valediction’ and the ‘Grand Chorus’. We might 
note here that this is the last music now known to be extant for the 
English court masque. 

Only one song, though a rather lengthy and interesting one, is 
extant from James Shirley’s “Triumph of Beautie’. As in the case of 
‘Britannia Triumphans’, the composer of the music for this work has 
hitherto not been known; and even as recently as 1951 Dent, in his 
introduction to the ‘Musica Britannica’ volume containing Locke’s 
and Gibbons’s music to Shirley’s ‘Cupid and Death’, states that “the 
composer of the music”’ for the “Triumph of Beautie’ “is unknown, 
and no trace of it remains’. From a literary point of view the 
identification of music for the song ‘Cease warring thoughts’ from 
this masque places the date of Shirley’s writing before 1645, since 
the libretto was not published until 1646 and Lawes was killed at 
Chester in September 1645. The date previously ascribed to this 
work by literary scholars was 1646. I now submit that of ¢c. 1644. 

We may note that all the court masques preserved in Bodleian 
Mus. Sch. B.2 comprise music for the latter and serious portions 
of the masques, and in each case the final ‘Grand Chorus’ is by 
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William Lawes. This fact is important in determining the relative 
position of Lawes and his collaborators in masque composition, 
Although, for example, no music exists by Simon Ives and other 
court musicians known to have taken part in writing the music 
for the ‘Triumph of Peace’, we may conclude from Lawes’s 
extant music that it was the latter who had the most important 
share of the work. So too in the case of the ‘Prince D’Amour’, in 
which William collaborated with his elder brother, but for which 
only one song by Henry Lawes is extant. In the case of ‘Britannia 
Triumphans’ we do not know whether or not William composed all 
the music by himself, but if not, his was certainly the lion’s share. 

The condition of the Bodleian autograph suggests that the entire 
serious portions of some of these masques may well have been com- 
posed by William Lawes. In the “Triumph of Peace’, for instance, 
several folios have been carefully removed close to the binding in the 
middle of the masque. These may have contained additional or 
missing numbers. Why they were removed from the carefully 
arranged autographs it is difficult to say. It may be that the com- 
poser himself needed them for a hasty performance, or they could 
have been removed by a later hand. Several hypotheses may be 
advanced here, however. Careful study of all Lawes’s autograph 
volumes has convinced me that the composer himself removed much 
of the vocal music from this particular volume, perhaps for binding 
together with his other vocal works. My opinion is based on the 
fact that wherever these mutilations occur, throughout the auto- 
graph, the pages immediately preceding or following which contain 
some instrumental music have been preserved, while any vocal 
music there may be has been crossed out. The manner in which 
these vocal fragments have been scratched out—in diagonal, inked 
lines—is identical with other emendations made by the composer 
throughout his several autograph volumes. All the scratched-out 
fragments, however, are decipherable. The final fragment of the 
last song from the “Triumph of Peace’ is a case in point. 

The fact that William Lawes, contrary to his reputation as an 
instrumental composer, wrote the serious vocal music for these 
masques arouses some curiosity as to what part, if any, he took in 
the composition of the lighter music of the masque: the numerous 
instrumental dances for the antimasques, entries and main dances, as 
well as atmospheric music. Indeed, there is evidence that Lawes 
did compose much of this music himself. I have catalogued some 
two hundred of Lawes’s short, two-part, binary dances for viols or 
violins, many of which were published by John Playford in the 
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‘Court-Ayres’ of 1655 and the ‘Courtly Masquing Ayres’ of 1662. 
Moreover, I have positively identified some of the pieces in these 
publications as the “symfonys” of Lawes’s masques. Two of these 
are those which introduce songs in ‘Britannia Triumphans’. The 
first was played for the scene change and entrance of Galatea. In 
the ‘Court-Ayres’ it is No. 135, has the title ‘Almaine’ and contains 
an added section in triple metre. The new title points to the identical 
function of the “‘symfony” and dance tune of the period. They are, 
of course, one and the same. The ‘Almaine’ referred to above, as it 
appears in the ‘Court-Ayres’, is in two parts, the upper for either a 
violin or treble viol and the lower, unfigured bass line for a bass viol 
or theorbo-lute. In the original “symfony” of the masque, however, 
there is a third part in the alto clef, which could have been per- 
formed on either an alto viol or violin. Here is genuine part-writing, 
employing imitation and independent rhythmic motion against the 
upper and lower parts. It was Playford’s habit to make music simple 
“for the practice of yong Practitioners’, as he put it, hence the 
omission of the inner parts of this and other of Lawes’s three- and 
four-part dances. 

The section in triple metre, which was added to the ‘Almaine’ 
in the ‘Court-Ayres’, is in reality the music to the chorus which 
comprises the third stanza of Galatea’s song, ‘On ever moving 
waves they dance’. The music is distinctly dance-like in character, 
and is in fact an attractive corant. In the masque the time-signature 
is doubled, 3/2 instead of 3/4. This is of course the rhythm of the 
composed ‘ballads’ of the period, and even the characteristic 
hemiola pattern is present. It is an excellent example of the Caroline 
dance-song. The song itself was probably danced to in the original 
masque production. 

The other “symfony”’ in ‘Britannia Triumphans’ occurs as the 
introduction to the ‘Valediction’. In the ‘Court-Ayres’ it is No. 143 
and is entitled ‘Ayre’, a term which Lawes himself used for many 
of his dance tunes. Like the first ‘‘symfony’’, this one is also in three 
parts in Lawes’s autograph of the masque, and Playford has left out 
the inner part. Like the first piece, too, this one has a section in 
triple measure appended to it. This added section, which is in 
reality a saraband, is however not extantin Lawes’s autograph score of 
the masque. It is probably the music for another dance-song belong- 
ing to ‘Britannia Triumphans’. Indeed, several of the ayres and 
almans in the ‘Court-Ayres’ and ‘Courtly Masquing Ayres’ have 
corants or sarabands appended. It is possible that many of these are 
from masques or plays of the period. 
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Still another “symfony” by William Lawes is in the ‘Court- 
Ayres’ as No. 12, but I have not yet been able to place this one, 
Another, entitled “Temple Mask’, No. 67 is probably an ‘Almaine’ 
from the “Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour’, which was produced 
by the Middle Temple of the Inns of Court. Others of Lawes’s 
masque “symfonys” are also found as dance tunes in manuscripts 
of the period, especially in Bodleian, Mus. Sch. D. 220. The 
arrangement of Playford’s books makes it hazardous to assume 
that other pieces immediately preceding or following one that 
has been identified with a particular masque are also from the 
same production, despite the fact that the arrangement is in ordered 
suites (generally alman, corant, saraband) in the same key. It may 
be that certain of the suites are from the same masque, but I have 
not found this to be true in the identifications I have made. 

Playford’s publications of ‘Court-Ayres’ and ‘Courtly Masquing 
Ayres’ have to some extent been neglected as sources for the original 
dances, “symfonys” and dance-songs of the Caroline masque. As 
the foregoing discussion has indicated, the titles of these volumes 
must be taken at face value. Indeed, I have made other and more 
significant identifications in these volumes, identifications which 
prove that many of these two-part tunes are but simplifications of 
much larger and more complex instrumental consorts which were 
performed at court. Without doubt, further study of these books 
will disclose still more valuable information concerning the masques, 
plays and instrumental music of the period. Thus, what appear to be 
two rather inconsequential volumes of simple two-part dance tunes 
may be the most complete extant record of dramatic music from the 
reign of Charles I. In this respect it should also be noted here that 
William Lawes is by far the largest contributor to both of Playford’s 
dance collections. 

Turning now to the analysis of Lawes’s masque music, we find 
no special style to distinguish it from any of the other instrumental 
or vocal styles of the Caroline period. The “‘symfonys” have already 
been discussed as the usual almans, corants and sarabands of the 
early baroque dance-suite. These simple ayres were used for the 
antimasques and for the introductions of the various songs. I have 
not, however, been able to identify any of Lawes’s music for the 
antimasques, or, for that matter, for the Entries or Main Dances of 
the masquers. The latter were presumably “measures” or large 
pavans, and may have been chosen from any of a number of these 
works in Lawes’s greater instrumental collections. In Lawes’s 
masques the ‘Last Dance’ or ‘Going Off’ was replaced by a 
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‘Grand Chorus’. The revels, in which the masquers descended from 
the stage to invite members of the audience to dance, probably 
employed the same type of dance tune already mentioned, but in 
Lawes’s masques they may have included suites from his ‘Royall 
Consort’ and ‘Harpe Consorts’. In his autograph Lawes leaves no 
hint as to his orchestra. The only account we do have is that given 
by Bulstrode Whitelocke for the “Triumph of Peace’, in which 
approximately a hundred musicians were used, in various consorts. 

The vocal music of the songs, valedictions and grand choruses is 
varied and contrasting in both style and texture. Some, such as the 
composed ‘ballads’, are strophic and in a tuneful triple metre. 
Others, like the solo declamatory songs, are continuously set and in 
duple metre. These are interspersed with dialogues, part-songs and 
choruses, some of which are in note-against-note and others in a 
more contrapuntal madrigalian vein. Lawes has provided a thorough- 
bass for all of these, but it is entirely unfigured. Presumably they 
were performed on bass viols and/or theorbo-lutes. 

In the “Triumph of Peace’ three of the extant songs are of the 
solo declamatory type in which the problems of accentuation, poetic 
metre, speech-rhythm, word-painting, end-stopping of lines, stress 
and voice inflection are slavishly adhered to. The same is true of the 
lone dialogue between Eunomia and Irene. Short choruses in three 
or four parts are interspersed between these, usually on final 
couplets, and are largely in note-against-note style. Only one of the 
songs is successful, Amphiluca’s song ‘In envye of the night’. This, 
I think, is not only my own opinion but that of the composer 
himself, since it is the only song from the masque he included in his 
autograph volume of songs in the British Museum. From the music 
one receives the impression that Lawes was not at home with the 
many restrictive principles of early English declamation. There is a 
lack of Gemiitlichkeit in his handling of them which renders the music 
artificial and somewhat naive. As a daring contrapuntist in his 
chamber music, William Lawes must have found it difficult to 
orientate himself in this style. In only one chorus does he allow 
himself, for eight bars, to lapse into the ‘ballad’ style, followed by 
ten bars in a more contrapuntal madrigalian vein. The songs begin 
in C major, in which key they remain a good part of the time. 
Modulations are few and simple: to the dominant, the relative 
minor of the tonic, and the tonic minor of the dominant. The last 
fragment ends in G major. 

The ‘Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour’, produced two years 
later, in 1636, also begins in C major, but here only part of one song 
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is a declamatory solo. Two songs are dialogues of a more tuneful 
character, two are madrigalian partsongs of three parts, and five are 
four-part choruses which employ more independent movement than 
those of the “Triumph of Peace’. All the music is continuous, inter- 
rupted only by the entries of the masquers, and through it all there 
are frequent changes from triple metre to duple as well as a more 
flexible approach to the problems of declamation. A most interest- 
ing setting occurs in the ‘Valediction’, which is in Lawes’s favourite 
key of C minor. It consists of three songs, each ending with a four- 
part chorus and bound together by an instrumental ritornello, which 
is the last strain of the original ‘“‘symfony” that introduces the 
*Valediction’. This setting was conceived dramatically to coincide 
with the action on the stage, as each set of Priests descends from the 
stage to the throne, on which sat the Elector Palatine. While the 
plot of this masque is not as unified as that of the “Triumph of Peace’, 
nevertheless Lawes made a far more successful job of it. And since 
Davenant had only three days in which to write the libretto, Lawes 
had even less time to write the music. Although the first of the 
extant songs for this masque is in C major, the rest are in C minor. 
There are few modulations. These are to the tonic minor in the case 
of the first song and to the dominant in the case of the others. 

The trend toward more tuneful melodies and larger choruses, 
already noted in the ‘Prince D’Amour’, is even more apparent two 
years later in ‘Britannia Triumphans’. Here the writing is decidedly 
more melodic. Three of the songs are in ‘ballad’ style and the 
declamation of three others is far more convincing and much less 
naive. Also added are five-part choruses and three-part “‘symfonys”. 
The overall texture too places more emphasis on variety and con- 
trast than does that of the earlier masques and the part-writing is 
more interesting. One of the best settings in this masque is the 
‘Song of Fame’. It consists of five stanzas, each of which is set 
differently. The first is a “full song” for five voices in a stately 
3/2 metre, which heralds the appearance of Britanocles in the person 
of King Charles. The second stanza is a declamatory solo in duple 
metre sung by Fame. The next verse is particularly interesting in 
that Lawes himself entitles it ciacona. It too is a solo by Fame, but 
in triple metre, a charming imitation of an early Italian baroque 
chaconne. Like its continental model it is governed by the interval 
of a fourth and the ostinato element is present. The bass of the first 
five bars is identical with that of the “‘full song” of the first stanza. 
The last line of the third stanza is repeated by “‘two boyes”’ repre- 
senting arts and sciences. The fourth stanza is for four voices in 
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duple metre and contains more independence of part-writing, while 
the last is a “full chorus” in five parts and in note-against-note style. 
The tonality of ‘Britannia Triumphans’ proceeds from A minor to 
D minor, A minor again, then C minor and finally C major. The 
modulations here are thus more interesting than in either of Lawes’s 
other masques. In this respect Dent called attention to what he 
termed Lawes’s sense of feeling for a well-balanced tonality. We have 
seen this to be true in each case where the music is extant. I might 
add that this includes the instrumental music as well. Nevertheless, 
since none of Lawes’s music for the earlier portions of the masque 
has yet turned up, we cannot now know if the masques end in the 
same key in which they begin. All keys, however, are closely related. 

The libretto for Shirley’s ‘Triumph of Beautie’ allows for little 
music. Being a school masque, it omits many of the features of the 
court masque. The song which Lawes has set begins “‘Cease warring 
thoughts’’, and is in three parts. The whole songis scratched out in 
the autograph, and the following three folios, which may also have 
contained music from the masque, have been removed. The subject 
of the masque is the judgment of Paris. Dent has suggested that the 
boys who represented the goddesses Juno, Pallas and Venus were 
probably not able to sing, and that therefore the music must have 
been performed by professional singers from off-stage. From the 
music, however, it is apparent that the three goddesses did indeed 
sing this song and that it was probably sung by the boys themselves, 
since the clefs and ranges indicate a mezzo-soprano, an alto and a 
baritone. The song is continuously set and Lawes was able to inject 
a good measure of variety between the verses, including a solo in 
“ballad’’ style, one in declamatory style, dialogues and a three-part 
chorus upon the repetition and tautology of the final couplet. This 
is a fine song. 

The publication of a complete catalogue of Lawes’s works and 
their sources in my book on him! will make it possible to reconstruct 
these masques to a limited extent. Such a task was undertaken at the 
Juilliard School of Music in December 1953, when, by adding 
instrumental music and songs from Lawes’s complete works, we 
were able successfully to revive ‘Britannia Triumphans’ after more 
than three hundred years of slumber. 


_™ ‘William Lawes’, by Murray Lefkowitz, published as Vol. III of ‘Studies in the 
History of Music’, ed. by Egon Wellesz (Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1959). 








MOZART MANUSCRIPTS IN FLORENCE 
By MicuaeELt & CHRISTOPHER RAEBURN 


Tue collection of Mozart opera material in Florence is now probably 
the finest anywhere since the Berlin collection was dispersed and 
apparently taken east at the end of the war. Short of the autographs, 
which were in the Berlin collection until 1945, the early editions of 
the operas made by copyists before the first printed versions were 
published are the most useful sources to show what versions and 
revisions were extant in the eighteenth century. Practically all these 
are from the house of the professional copyist Lausch. The fact that 
various parts of the scores are written in different hands is not 
surprising, since it was rarely the practice for one copyist to execute 
an entire opera single-handed. The manuscript scores of interest 
in Florence, all with accompanying separate orchestral and vocal 
material, are ‘Idomeneo’, ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, ‘Le 
nozze di Figaro’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Cosi fan tutte’, ‘La clemenza di 
Tito’ and ‘Die Zauberfléte’ (one copy with the original text and 
another in the Italian translation). All these copies are after 1788. 

The versions of ‘Figaro’ and ‘Don Giovanni’ are of particular 
interest since they do not follow the autograph exactly but contain 
the revisions made for the Vienna productions of 1789 and 1788 
respectively. The Florence ‘Don Giovanni’ contains the extra 
numbers written for Vienna: ‘Dalla sua pace’ (placed after ‘Or sai 
chi l’onore’) and ‘Mi tradi’ with recitative (placed after ‘Il mio 
tesoro’ and not, as some still believe, after Leporello’s ‘Madamina’ 
in the first act). In addition the sextet finale is omitted; this follows 
exactly the form of ‘Don Giovanni’ revised for Vienna. The libretto 
of this revised version, a copy of which exists in Prague, shows that 
the first Vienna performance of the opera certainly ended with 
Don Giovanni going down to hell. 

The significance of the Florence collection is its extraordinary 
completeness. It is the only collection that contains the contem- 
porary performing parts for singers and orchestra. The ‘Cosi 
fan tutte’ material has particular significance at present, since the 
autograph is missing and this early copy must be regarded as a 
primary source. ‘Die Zauberfléte’ follows the autograph, though 
it omits the cadenza for the three ladies. Since no early copy of the 
work contains this cadenza it is most likely that it was never per- 
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formed and that Mozart himself crossed it out before the first 
performance (rather than a later hand, as has been sometimes 
suggested). The manuscript Italian version, ‘Il flauto magico’, 
contains recitative for Sarastro in the second act. 

However most important of all is the Florence material for 
‘Le nozze di Figaro’. It includes two libretti which establish that 
there were performances of the opera in Italy during Mozart’s 
lifetime. The first of these was given in the theatre at Monza in the 
autumn of 1787. Acts I and II were performed to Mozart’s music, 
the third and fourth were set by Tarchi. There are a number of 
significant changes in the libretto. Most important is the complete 
omission of Barbarina. She is mentioned but is not included among 
the dramatis persone and never appears. In most places it was 
possible to get rid of her simply by cutting—the scene following 
‘Ricevete, o padroncina’ loses a great deal—but her appearance in 
the fourth act is less easily dispensed with. The recitative following 
Marcellina’s aria is omitted, as it generally is to-day, but Antonio is 
entrusted with the pin, and Barbarina’s aria is replaced by recitative: 
“Me meschin! qui non c’é. Se non la trovo Il Padron, che dira? 
Ora si, che sto fresco in verita’’. From here the scene continues 
normally and Antonio sings Barbarina’s lines almost unchanged. 

Earlier in the opera the Count has to make his first appearance 
with an aria. He enters as usual when Susanna has just hidden 
Cherubino—rather improbably ‘“‘senza osservare 1 suddetti’? and 
sings of all things Cherubino’s second act aria ‘Voi che sapete’. 
A few textual changes are made to suit the character; where 
Cherubino sings: 

E per me novo, 

Capir nol so, 
and again: 

Non so chi’l tiene 

Non so cos’é, 
the more experienced Count has: 

Ei non m’é novo, 

Capir lo so, 
and: 

So chi lo tiene, 

So che cos’é. 
Despite the breathing-space Susanna is still found “‘agitata e con- 
fusa’”’, and from this point the scene follows unchanged. The aria is 
of course omitted in Act II. Among other changes the second stanza 
of ‘Dove sono’ is omitted, and the two contadine at the wedding 
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celebrations sing: 
Contenti li rende 
Ai loro amator. 

The libretto for the Florence performance follows the original 
more closely. Again Cherubino loses a little of his part. For no 
apparent reason the three lines spoken about Susanna and the 
Countess ‘‘Che la vesti il mattino’’, etc. are cut, as are Basilio’s lines 
about “‘Cherubin d’amore’’. ‘Non so piw’ is replaced by a short aria 
for Susanna, ‘Senza speme ognor s’aggira’, music for which 
Einstein’ suggests may have been written by Bartolommeo Cherubini, 
who is mentioned in the libretto as maestro al primo cembalo. Also 
missing is the whole scene in which Figaro is interrogated about the 
anonymous letter, “Conoscete signor Figaro”. This follows the 
precedent set by the Prague version of ‘Figaro’ in December 1786. 
The title page of the Florence libretto gives a place and date for the 
performance: “Le Nozze di Figaro o sia La Folle Giornata Dramma 
Giocoso per Musica da rappresentarsi nel Regio Teatro di Via della 
Pergola La Primavera del MDCCLXXXVIII’’. It can, however, 
be dated more exactly than this by a report in the Gazzetta Toscana, 
No. 24, 1788, which has hitherto remained unpublished: 

Firenze 14. Giugno... 
La sera del di 11. stante ando in scena nel Regio Teatro degl’In- 
trepidi detto della Palla a Corda un Opera Seria col titolo: L’Idalide, 


osia: La Vergine del Sole . . . Nella susseguente sera nel Regio . 


Teatro di Via della Pergola furono rappresentati i primi due atti di 
un Opera buffa col titolo: Il Matrimonio di Figaré, e lunedi sera 
verrano posti in Scena gli altri due. 

Both this performance and that at Monza were given during 
Mozart’s lifetime, and even the later of the two little more than two 
years after the first performance in Vienna on 6 May 1786. It is 
clear that Mozart himself had nothing to do with either of them, 
and the opera did not have sufficient success in Vienna to give rise 
to two performances in Italy so soon. The only explanation, which 
seems plausible is Einstein’s:? that Joseph II recommended the 
opera to his two brothers. The title pages of the two libretti show 
that on the first occasion the opera was given in the presence of 
“TL.AA.RR. IL SERENISSIMO ARCIDUCA FERDINANDO Principe Reale 
d’Ungheria, e Boemia, Arciduca d’Austria, Duca di Borgogna e di 
Lorena ec. Cesareo Reale Luogo Tenente, Governatore, e Capitano 

t ‘Mozart and Tarchi’, Monthly Musical Record, July/August 1935, p. 127. For 


Westrup’s suggestion that Mozart himself provided the music and used the melody as the 
first theme of the G minor symphony see ‘Fanfare for Ernest Newman’, ed. by Herbert van 


Thal (1955), pp- 185-91. 
2 Loc. cit. 
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Generale nella Lombardia Austriaca, E LA SERENISSIMA ARCIDUCHESSA 
MARIA RICCIARDA BEATRICE D’ESTE PRINCIPESSA DI MODENA”’, and the 
Florence performance “‘sOTTO LA PROTEZ. DELL’A.R. DI PIETRO 
LEOPOLDO Arciduca d’Austria Principe reale d’Ungheria e di 
Boemia, GRAN-DUCA DI TOSCANA €C.eC.eCc’’. 

Beside these libretti there is much interesting material in score. 
Already known from another article by Einstein? is the recitativo 
accompagnato for ‘Non pit andrai’. Einstein claims that the name 
‘Benucci’ written on the score is quite clearly in Mozart’s own 
hand; ‘‘Die Form der Buchstaben ist so klar und charakteristisch, 
dass an dem autographen Charakter des Namens nicht der geringste 
Zweifel bestehen kann’’. This he takes as confirmation that the 
recitative is in fact the work of Mozart, and was, he suggests, written 
for a concert performance of the aria by Benucci—the first Figaro— 
probably just before the first performance of the opera. However 
a comparison of the name as written here and as Mozart wrote it in 
his ‘Werkverzeichnis’ indicates two different hands and throws doubt 
on Einstein’s whole theory. Of much more consequence than this 
is the Lausch score of ‘Figaro’. This contains the Vienna 1789 
revisions, substituting ‘Un moto di gioia’ for ‘Venite inginocchiatevi’, 
and ‘Al desio’ for ‘Deh vieni non tardar’. This settles finally the 
question where these arias were sung and by which character. 
Furthermore the second half of the Count’s aria in the third act has 
been revised for high baritone. By the time the revised ‘Figaro’ was 
given in Vienna the original Almaviva, Mandini, had left the 
company, and it is possible that Albertarelli, who was the first 
Giovanni in Vienna, sang the role of the Count in the 1789 revival 
of ‘Figaro’. 

On the evidence it seems likely that the revision is the work of 
Mozart himself. In August 1789 he wrote to his wife that ‘Figaro’ 
was soon to be performed again in Vienna, and that as he had some 
alterations to make he would have to attend rehearsals. Previously 
it has been thought that these alterations were simply the sub- 
stitution of the two new arias that he wrote for this performance. 
The Florence score is the only one extant which reproduces these 
arias in their proper place in the score; and since the opera was only 
performed with ‘Un moto di gioia’ and ‘Al desio’ at this time in 
Vienna, it seems certain that this score reproduces exactly the 
Vienna 1789 version. In this case the new version of the Count’s 
aria is also one of the alterations referred to in Mozart’s letter. 
A comparison of the two versions also leads to the conclusion that it 


3 Die Musicke (Antwerp), Nov. 1937, and Kéchel-Einstein, supplement, pp. 1017 foll. 
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Two pages from the Florence version 
of the Count’s aria in ‘Figaro’ 
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is the work of Mozart. The changes are extensive: the cadenza 
passage (bars 58 foll. of the Allegro assai) has been entirely rewritten, 
and other alterations are seldom made just by raising the octave. 


Allegro assai 
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A version of the aria from Donaueschingen‘ (certainly not by 
Mozart) shows an amateur adaptation for tenor, which is continually 
jumping the octave and breaking up the phrases. In the Florence 
version no phrase is allowed to lose its shape, and slight changes of 
rhythm are introduced to give the singer a smoother line. While 
the framework of the aria is kept to very closely (the cadenza passage 
apart) and changes in the orchestral parts are very few, the compass 
is raised by a fourth (from A-d’ to d-g’, and in the cadenza from 
c#-d’ to f#-f#’), which gives a high baritone the greatest possible 
freedom within a limited range. 

Unlike the Donaueschingen version this has plainly been written 
by an accomplished composer and one particularly good at writing 
for a specified instrument. We have only to look at ‘Don Giovanni’ 
(written in 1787 and revised for Vienna in the spring of 1788) to 
find phrases closely parallel to those in the second version of 
Almaviva’s aria. 

Still more important, the one entirely rewritten passage in the 
aria seems to have been, in slightly variant forms, a favourite phrase 
of Mozart’s, and it is not a phrase that can be described as a typical 
cliché of the period.® Of particular interest is the writing for wood- 
wind and horns in the cadenza (see the fascimile on p. 338), with 
which one may compare a passage from the finale of ‘Don Giovanni’,’ 
Although no one would claim that this version is superior to the 
original there is little doubt that it is the work of Mozart. 


4 Mr. Charles Mackerras kindly lent the transcription he has made of this. 

5 Cf. bars 18 foll. of the Allegro assai with bars 49-51 of ‘Mi tradi’ (Eulenburg mini- 
ature score, p. 496); bars 21 foll. with bars 76-8 of ‘Fuggi crudele’ (p. 68); bars 25 foll. 
with bars 83-90 of ‘Non sperar se non m’uccidi’ (pp. 42-3); bars 28 foll. with bars 36-8 
of ‘Mi tradi’ (p. 495). 

6 Cf. in ‘Don Giovanni’ bars 362-6 of the first act finale (Eulenburg, pp. 282-3) and 
bars 92-104 of ‘Ah chi mi dice mai’ (pp. 91-2). 

7 Bars 100-8 (Eulenburg, p. 553). 
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THE ‘GASTEIN’ SYMPHONY 
RECONSIDERED 


By JoHN REED 


Tue autograph of Schubert’s great C major symphony bears on its 
front page the date March 1828. But when was it written? On the 
evidence only of the dated manuscript it may be thought that this 
is a heretical question to ask. Yet for more than fifty years after 
Schubert’s death, in fact until Grove expounded the theory of the 
missing symphony in 1881, it was believed, at least by those in the 
best position to know, that the C major was the only symphony of 
Schubert’s last years; and that it was identical with the work to 
which Josef von Spaun referred in 1829 as the “grand symphony, 
written at Gastein in the summer of 1825, for which he had a very 
special predilection’’. As late as 1864 Spaun wrote: “In Gastein he 
composed his greatest and most beautiful symphony”, and since 
Spaun could hardly have referred in this way to an unknown work, 
he can only have meant the great C major. Ferdinand Schubert, 
who took over his brother’s manuscripts after his death and who could 
certainly have had no motive for concealing the fact, had he sus- 
pected that an important work was missing, makes no mention of 
any missing symphony. Yet there is no doubt that Schubert’s friends 
knew of the existence of the “symphony written at Gastein’’; little 
doubt either that it was written, or at any rate substantially drafted, 
in the summer of 1825. For that we have not only the word of 
Anton Ottenwalt, but a reference in Schubert’s correspondence 
with Schwind which proves that the symphony must have been 
sufficiently far advanced in August 1825 for him to have con- 
templated a performance in the following winter.' The significant 
fact is that whenever the composer’s closest friends refer to it, they 
seem to imply that it is a familiar work. So that any survey of the 
evidence in the case of the missing Schubert symphony should 
properly begin with the famous exchange between Sherlock Holmes 
and Inspector Gregory in ‘Silver Blaze’, when attention was 
drawn to “‘the curious incident of the dog in the night-time”: 


‘The dog did nothing in the night-time.’ 
‘That was the curious incident.’ 


t See O. E. Deutsch, ‘Schubert: a Documentary Biography’, pp. 430 & 451. 
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In his recent book on Schubert Maurice Brown seems to have 
recognized the force of this. ‘““These [posthumous references], he 
says, “‘tend to confirm the possibility that the sketches made at 
Gmunden and Gastein were afterwards worked up into the sym- 
phony intended for the Gesellschaft, and that in their complete form 
we have the great C major symphony”. The submission in this 
article is that the evidence justifies a firmer conclusion: that the 
C major symphony (in spite of the date) must have been the one 
drafted in the summer of 1825, and that the hypothesis of a missing 
symphony does not bear close examination. 

The key witness is the lawyer Leopold Sonnleithner (1797- 
1873), whose uncle Joseph was the founder and secretary of the 
Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and who, as one of the 
Society’s officials and Schubert’s close friend and contemporary, 
must have played a prominent part in any negotiations between the 
composer and the Society. It was Sonnleithner who had taken the 
lead in 1821 in arranging for the private publication of Schubert’s 
songs, when no publisher could be found to undertake the responsi- 
bility. To his instinct for documentation we owe the only details 
we have about the lost cantata ‘Prometheus’, and the fullest and 
most illuminating account of the composer’s manner of performing 
his own songs. In short, a man of affairs, an amateur musician with 
the lawyer’s concern for facts, who happens also to have been in the 
best possible position to know the truth about the question at issue. 
Fortunately, his testimony is available. When Ferdinand Luib, in 
the course of collecting material for a Schubert biography in 1857, 
applied to Sonnleithner, he received a characteristically long and 
informative answer, in which the following passage occurs: 


His great symphony he composed (uninvited) for the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, to whom he presented the autograph. He 
received a gift of 100 florins A.C. for it, which was very welcome to 
him. The amount in itself is not large, but in view of the Society’s 
means it is not inconsiderable.? 


Now the transaction here referred to is fully documented, and 
belongs to October 1826.3 The only question is, which symphony is 
Sonnleithner talking about? So long as the C major is regarded as 
firmly anchored by the dated autograph to March 1828, one is 
forced to suppose that Schubert wrote two symphonies for the 
Gesellschaft, one in 1826 and another in 1828, and that the first 
has somehow disappeared without trace or comment. This is the 


2 Deutsch, ‘Schubert: Memoirs by his Friends’, p. 113. 
3 Deutsch, ‘Schubert: a Documentary Biography’, pp. 559-61. 
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conclusion indeed which Deutsch is content to draw. But the 
implications of this view are truly extraordinary. If the earlier 
symphony was then known—and the phrase “his great symphony” 
without further qualification clearly suggests that it was—how is it 
that neither Ferdinand Schubert nor anyone else appears to know 
anything of it? And if it was already missing when Sonnleithner 
wrote, why does he not say so, and set out the evidence for its 
separate existence? Sonnleithner is hardly the man to have ignored 
the point, if he believed a major work of the composer to be missing. 
In his letter to Luib he insists that “the first requirement for the 
portrayal of Schubert’s artistic development is the production of a 
chronologically arranged catalogue of his works’. How could a man 
who took such trouble in later years to make a public appeal for the 
lost cantata ‘Prometheus’ have failed to rise to so large a bait as this? 
Moreover, when in the same letter Sonnleithner explicitly refers 
to the great C major symphony, he says nothing to distinguish it 
from the one already referred to. The conclusion is inescapable that 
by “his great symphony” Sonnleithner meant the C major; and this 
can only mean that it was the great C major which was presented 
to the Gesellschaft in October 1826. 

A later statement of Sonnleithner’s may also be taken into 
account. In January 1861 a question was raised in the Deutsche 
Musik-Zeitung about the symphony in C major by Schubert played 
at the Gesellschaft concert a month after his death. Sonnleithner 
writes to establish the point that it was in fact the ‘little’ C major 
of 1818 which was played, and adds: 


Soon after it had been composed, the great C major symphony 
was rehearsed by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in the practices 
at the Conservatoire, but was provisionally put on one side because 
of its length and difficulty.* 


Not much perhaps can safely be deduced from a sequence of tenses, 
but at least ‘“‘had been composed” is consistent with the idea that 
these events belong to some time prior to 1828. 

At this point it may be convenient to look at the other side of the 
case. What positive evidence is there for the existence of two distinct 
symphonies? (It is important to put it in this way, for much of the 
evidence usually adduced is only evidence for the fact that a sym- 
phony was written at Gastein and Gmunden.) The article in which 
Sir George Grove set out his case can be read in the Athenaeum 
for 19 November 1881. Some of it is no longer valid. He notes, for 


4 Deutsch, ‘Memoirs’, p. 431. 
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instance, that the great C major bears no dedication to the Vienna 
Society, and deduces from: this that it could not have been the one 
presented to the Society in 1826. To us, who know that the C major, 
dedication or no dedication, was in fact written for the Gesellschaft, 
this is beside the point. Two facts, however, remain: one com- 
paratively unimportant and the other crucial. In June 1829 Eduard 
von Bauernfeld published an obituary notice of the composer’, to 
which a short list of works was appended. This list mentions two 
symphonies: “1825. Grand symphony . . . 1828. Last symphony.” 
Bauernfeld’s article was based, as he acknowledged, on material 
supplied by Spaun and by Ferdinand Schubert. His close acquaint- 
ance with the composer dated only from 1825, and his knowledge of 
Schubert’s work cannot have been very detailed and profound. If 
he made a mistake, it is not difficult to see how it might have arisen. 
It is possible that he knew of the existence of the great C major, but 
not of the events of October 1826; and having in front of him Spaun’s 
note (quoted at the beginning of this article) about the “‘symphony 
written at Gastein”, saw no reason to connect the ‘two’ works and 
entered them separately. However this may be, it is unnecessary to 
attach much weight to the document, in the light of the fact that 
Ferdinand Schubert nowhere lists the ‘two’ symphonies separately, 
either in his negotiations with publishers, or in the chronological 
catalogue which he drew up with Alois Fuchs in the 1840’s. 

The crucial fact, the dated autograph, however, remains. Why, 
if the C major Symphony was written or sketched in 1825, and 
presented to the Vienna Society in October 1826, did Schubert 
date it March 1828? He was not careless in such matters, and it 
may seem an act almost of impiety to question whether this repre- 
sents the full and final truth of the matter. But moral judgments, 
fortunately, are not involved. A work of art can rarely be dated with 
the precision of a battle or a birth. From the initial conception to the 
finished score the process may stretch over many years; in the case 
of a large-scale autobiographical work of this nature it would be 
strange, even for a composer of Schubert’s facility, if it did not. 
And if the manuscript is no more than a dated fair copy, it leaves 
the whole question of its history open. There are, indeed, good 
reasons for regarding March 1828 as a terminus ad quem rather than 
a date of inception. One is that in a letter to the publisher Schott in 
February 1828° Schubert mentions a symphony as among his 
“finished compositions”; it may even be that the invitation from 


5 Deutsch, ‘Documentary Biography’, pp. 885-95. 
6 Ibid., pp. 739-40. 
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Schott at the beginning of that month’ played its part in encourag- 
ing him to work over the symphony once again and put it into final 
shape. We know also that in March he was busily engaged on 
preparation for his public concert on 26 March. Even if he were as 
somnambulistic a composer as he has sometimes been judged to be, 
he could hardly have thrown off a work of this size and importance 
while simultaneously at work on ‘Miriam’s Song of Victory’ and 
‘Auf dem Strom’. Even the ‘little’ C major symphony occupied him 
over a period of four months. 

If, therefore, the evidence points to the conclusion that the 
“symphony written at Gastein”’ was in fact the great C major, there 
is no reason to regard either Bauernfeld’s statement of 1829 or the 
dated autograph as insuperable difficulties. The course of events 
seems to have been roughly as follows. Sketched at Gmunden and 
Gastein in the summer of 1825, the symphony was scored and the 
autograph copy made some time before the events of October 1826. 
But it proved a failure in rehearsals. If Schindler’s strictures may be 
regarded as typical of contemporary judgments, it was condemned 
as a “symphonic monster’, “lengthy to the point of boredom”. 
(It was also, of course, too difficult.) Thereafter it was “‘put on one 
side’. Sometime probably in the winter of 1827-28 Schubert took 
back the manuscript from the Society for revision, worked over it 
afresh, altered (and immeasurably strengthened) two of the main 
themes and dated the final version March 1828. This is the view 
which Carl Ferdinand Pohl, the librarian of the Vienna Society, put 
forward as long ago as 1881, in reply to Grove’s theory of the missing 
symphony®. It is consistent with everything said on the subject by 
Spaun, Leopold Sonnleithner and Ferdinand Schubert, and with 
our knowledge of the work itself. True, Schubert was a reluctant 
reviser, but he worked over old ground more than once. The 
D minor string quartet, for instance, is generally supposed to have 
been written in March 1824 and revised for performance in January 
1826; incidentally, it was universally attributed to the latter date 
until the discovery of the manuscript established that it was written 
two years earlier. Maurice Brown has recently given some ground 
for believing that the Bp piano trio also was in the composer’s mind 
much earlier than has been supposed.? There is not the slightest 
evidence that any of the major works was written in a state of 
inspired clairvoyance, and it is surprising that in the case of his 


7 Ibid., pp. 736-7. 
8 Deutsch, ‘Memoirs’, p. 459. 
9 ‘Schubert: a Critical Biography’, p. 168. 
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greatest work, the fulfilment of his lifelong ambition to write a ‘grand 
symphony’, the legend should survive. Even in the judicial pages of 
the new ‘Grove’ Mr. Brown allows himself to say that “the manu- 
script almost suggests that Schubert composed the work in full 
score, mostly as fast as his pen could travel’’. Does it not rather 
suggest that the manuscript dated March 1828 was a revised 
fair copy? 

Nor need we worry unduly over the fact that the symphony 
which was presented to the Vienna Society in October 1826 bears 
a different reference number in the Society’s archives from the 
great C major. This argument cuts both ways. If Schubert withdrew 
the symphony sometime between October 1826 and March 1828 
and later returned it, it is just as likely that it would be re-entered 
under a new number as that it would be referred to the original 
entry. Moreover, the Society’s filing system seems to have been no 
more foolproof than that of most amateur societies: even the 
cataloguing of the documents relating to October 1826 is not 
consistent. It looks, therefore, as though Pohl’s version of events is 
after all the one that best fits the facts. And the internal evidence 
points to the same conclusion. The compositions of Schubert’s last 
year show an astonishing range both of form and quality, but 
nothing in the 1828 output quite matches the extravert lyricism, the 
directness and drive of the symphony. Nor is there anything in the 
symphony which sounds the poetic depths of the first two move- 
ments of the string quintet, or has quite the spare intensity of ‘Der 
Doppelganger’. In tone and feeling it is pre-‘Winterreise’, and if we 
had to date it from internal evidence alone we should look for 
emotional affinities and musical analogies not in 1828 but some years 
earlier, in works like the piano sonata in A minor, Op. 42 or the duet 
variations, Op. 35, and in songs like ‘Die Allmacht’ and ‘Auf 
der Bruck’. 

This does not, however, quite dispose of the mystery. If the truth 
is as simple as this, one may well ask why neither Schubert nor his 
brother Ferdinand nor Sonnleithner ever said so in so many words. 
All the posthumous references point to the identity of the “symphony 
written at Gastein” with the great C major, but none—possibly 
because the truth was never then directly challenged—affirms it 
explicitly. A clue to Sonnleithner’s reticence may perhaps be found 
in his own words: 


His great symphony he composed (uninvited) for the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, to whom he presented the autograph. He received 
a gift of 100 florins A.C. for it, which was very welcome to him. The 
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amount in itself is not large, but in view of the Society’s means it is 
not inconsiderable. 


The words are carefully, even diplomatically, chosen, but the 
word ‘uninvited’ and the last sentence point unmistakeably to the 
idea that the presentation of the symphony was a source of dis- 
appointment to Schubert and possibly of estrangement between him 
and the Gesellschaft. If so, it is not difficult to see how misunder- 
standing could have arisen. Schubert urgently needed money, and 
in 1826 all other avenues of advancement seemed closed to him, 
The Society had helped to bring his work before the public years 
before; was it unreasonable to expect that they would help him 
again, when he offered his grand symphony, the quintessence of his 
genius? Ten pounds (say ‘fifty’ in modern terms?) must have 
seemed a poor reward for his masterpiece. On the other hand, it is 
easy to imagine how the Society felt about it. They had not asked 
for the symphony, and when it came it proved long, difficult and 
out of touch with contemporary taste and standards of performance. 
Moreover, a society of amateur musicians could hardly be expected 
to play the patron; it would have required more than goodwill to 
put Schubert’s finances on a sound footing, as Sonnleithner had 
discovered in 1821. In the circumstances they did the best they 
could; accepted the symphony, made Schubert a present “in itself 
not large, but in view of the Society’s means not inconsiderable”’, 
and explained carefully in a covering letter from the Vice-President 
that the sum was to be regarded “not as a fee, but as a token of the 
Society’s sense of obligation towards you, and of the thanks with 
which it acknowledges the interest you have shown it”.?° Joseph 
Sonnleithner himself advanced the 100 florins. If this, or something 
like it, was the way matters worked out, both Sonnleithner’s re- 
ticence and Schubert’s dating of the fair copy acquire some psycho- 
logical credibility. The few people who knew the full facts saw no 
reason to dwell on them, and by the time Sir George Grove ‘dis- 
covered’ the Gastein symphony in 1881, they were all dead. 

No clear picture of Schubert’s development as a composer can 
be arrived at until the chronology of his greatest and most character- 
istic work is settled. Its earliest advocate found in it “the seeds of 
everlasting youth”, and that is the impression it still leaves upon us. 
It is the consummation of the active and masculine side of Schubert’s 
lyricism, Schubert’s ““Wanderer symphony”, as Mosco Carner has 
called it"; its world is a world of attainable joy, the world of ‘Wohin’ 


10 Deutsch, ‘Documentary Biography’. 
11 In ‘Schubert: a Symposium’, ed. Gerald Abraham, p. 74. 
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and ‘Mein’ and ‘An Schwager Kronos’: 


Wide, high, glorious the glance 
Cast around into life. 

From summit to summit 
Hovers the eternal spirit, 
Boding life everlasting. 


Mayrhofer quoted these words from ‘Kronos’ in his obituary of his 
friend; they might serve also as a text for the symphony. Spaun has 
left us a moving account of the effect of the ‘Winterreise’ songs on 
Schubert and on his friends; their composition in 1827 represents 
the crossing of an emotional frontier, and in ‘Friihlingstraum’ 
Schubert bade a poignantly expressive farewell to the dreams of 
youth. Is it possible that he sat down a year later to compose the 
symphony? On the other hand, we know that he worked at a 
symphony during the summer of 1825, one of the happiest periods 
of his life. His letters, the tributes of his friends, the accounts of his 
bearing and conversation all bear witness to a new confidence, 
born of physical health and of the realization that his creative 
faculties were unimpaired by his long and disastrous illness. It is 
dangerous to draw conclusions about a composer’s work from the 
circumstances of his life, but at least, we feel, the great C major 
could have been written then. And if it was, a new light is thrown 
on Schubert’s creative development during his last years. Compare, 
for instance, two equally Schubertian utterances: the trio of the 
scherzo in the symphony and the slow movement of the string 


quintet. Each seems to lift us into a world of ideal motion; but in | 


the trio the pace is still headlong, its spirit can still be accommodated 
within the rhythms of the landler. In the slow movement the pulse 
is slowed to the rhythm of contemplation, and the music seems to 
revolve timelessly “at the still point of the turning world”. 

To sum up, both the documentary evidence, and the evidence 
of the music itself, point to the conclusion that it was the great 
C major symphony which was written at Gastein and Gmunden in 
the summer of 1825, and later presented to the Vienna Society; 
only an over-conscientious but unimaginative respect for the dated 
autograph has for so long obscured the point. But a dated autograph 
is not always the final answer to all questions about the history of a 
work; if it were, we should still be content to regard all the preludes 
and fugues of the first half of the ‘Forty-Eight’ as belonging to the 
year 1722. Nor is the creative artist always a completely trustworthy 
guide to the chronology of his own work. If a literary analogy may 
be permitted, we may take the case of “The Prelude’. Wordsworth, 
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whose moral sensibilities will not be thought less acute than 
Schubert’s, said that his poem was written between the beginning 
of the year 1799 and the summer of 1805. But it is now generally 
agreed that the genesis of the work came much earlier, and that the 
first fifty lines, at any rate, date from as early as 1795. As a recent 
biographer puts it: 

Wordsworth’s memory was perfect in recalling the scenes and 
experiences that had most deeply affected or impressed him, but he 
was not concerned with chronological exactitude, so that he describes 
events without dating them, or with a date that is inaccurate or 
which he himself subsequently altered. Sometimes he seems to unite 
in one story events which took place at different times, and he 


describes himself as witnessing an event which he could not possibly 
have seen.?? 


To the author or composer the evolution of a major work is a single 
organic process which must often make our concern over dates 
irrelevant. 

This analogy may appear over-ingenious, though in a sense it is 
not inappropriate to speak of the C major symphony as Schubert’s 
‘Prelude’. But fortunately the verdict in the case of the Gastein 
symphony rests finally, not on this subjective ground but on con- 
siderations of plain common sense. If we accept the view that the 
symphony was lost, we have to believe first that Spaun, Sonnleithner 
and Ferdinand Schubert, though aware of its existence, maintained 
a conspiracy of silence about it for many years, and at no time— 
even when the corpus of the composer’s work began to be seriously 
studied and catalogued—made any attempt to advertise its existence 
or to recover it; and this in spite of Ferdinand’s obvious financial 
interest in the matter and Spaun’s and Sonnleithner’s proven concern 
or a proper appreciation of their friend’s work. Further, we have to 
believe that when Spaun and Sonnleithner did refer to the ‘missing’ 
symphony, they were guilty of culpable suppressio vert in suggesting 
that it was the great C major. Such a view can only take its place 
among the extravagances of nineteenth-century Schubert mythology. 
The alternative is to believe that the symphony written at Gastein 
and Gmunden, for which Schubert “had a very special pre- 
dilection”, was in fact his grand symphony, the great C major. 


12 Mary Moorman, ‘William Wordsworth: a Biography’, p. ix. 










































GEMINIANI’S HARPSICHORD 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


By Franz GIEGLING 


Francesco GEMINIANI, like his teacher Corelli, wrote only sonatas 
and concertos. It is probably generally known that he arranged 
Corelli’s sonatas as concerti grossi. Less well-known are the two 
collections of harpsichord arrangements of his own compositions 
which he published in London in 1743 and 1762." In a few cases the 
pieces are taken from his concerti grossi, but the majority come from 
his violin sonatas. In both collections he sometimes links together 
two, three or four pieces in the same key (or related keys) to form a 
suite. In addition to a certain number of single movements we find 
two examples of the minuet with variations, a form that was very 
popular at the time. The first book is made up chiefly of movements 
from the violin sonatas of Op. 4 (London, 1739). In contrast to the 
original sonata movements, which have the usual Italian tempo 
marks, the harpsichord transcriptions are given French terms— 
indications of style rather than of tempo, e.g. tendrement, vivement, 
gracieusement. The second book includes movements from Op. 1 
(1739 edition), Op. 2 (concerti gross, London, 1732), Op. 4 and 
Op. 5 (violin sonatas, The Hague, 1746). 

Geminiani often re-arranges the movements in a different order 
and transposes them where the sequence of keys makes it necessary. 
He selects primarily pieces which are suitable for a keyboard instru- 
ment and aims at keeping the thematic material intact. He adopts a 
rather freer attitude to episodes and development, but nearly always 
refrains from altering the formal structure of a movement, i.e. its 
proportions, key changes and so on. The adaptation for the keyboard 
of conventional figuration based on the common chord generally 
causes no difficulty. It is remarkable, however, to see how Geminiani, 
who in his concerti grossi generally prefers a close texture, employs 
in the ‘Piéces de clavecin’ a transparent and flexible style of key- 


1 ‘Piéces de Clavecin, / Tirées des différents Ouvrages / de / Mr. F. Geminiani / 
adaptées par luy méme / a cet Instrument. / Londres. / Printed for the Author by 
J. Johnson Musick Seller in Cheapside, / MDCCXLIII. / Where may be had all the rest 
of the Author’s Works.’ (35 pp.) 

‘The / Second Collection / of / Piéces / For the / Harpsichord. / Taken from different 
Works / of F. Geminiani, / And adapted by Himself to that Instrument. / [Vignette] / 
London / Printed for the Author, by Mrs. Johnson in Cheapside, / And sold at all the 
Music-Shops in Great Britain and Ireland. / MDCCLXII.’ (59 pp., including one or 
two pieces for organ.) 
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board writing which we associate with Scarlatti and his con- 
temporaries. In the second edition of his concerti grossi, Op. 2 (London, 
1755) he introduces a wealth of written out ornamentation and 
passing notes; but in the harpsichord pieces he confines himself 
mainly to simple two-part writing, with merely an occasional chord 
introduced to fill up the harmony. Like Bach he compensates for 
the thin tone of the instrument by means of figuration. Where the 
original has simply sustained chords, the keyboard version of 
necessity uses continuous movement, consisting of repeated notes, 
broken chords or Alberti basses. Notice in the following example 
how well the left hand is adapted for the instrument; it might very 
well serve as a model for a continuo player: 


Op. 1, No. 10, 2nd movement 
Allegro 


Violin 
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‘Piéces de clavecin’, II, p. 54 
Allegro moderato 




















*) appogiatura 


The second example is a striking illustration of Geminiani’s 
elaborate art of ornamentation: 


Op. 4, No. 1, Ist movement 


Adagio 


Violin 
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‘Piéces de clavecin’, I, p. 2 


Lentement 
A new edition of the ‘Piéces de clavecin’ is in course of preparation. 
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HANDEL’S ORCHESTRAL MUSIC ON THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


By STANLEY SADIE 


In the general quest for an authentic performing style of old music 
Handel has been a conspicuous laggard. Many readers of this 
journal, no doubt, made their first acquaintance with him through 
‘Messiah’ ad /a Mozart, the ‘Water Music’ @ Ja Harty and organ 
concertos d Ja Wood; and this legacy has continued to weigh heavily 
on English performers—so heavily, indeed, that a leading English 
record company can issue, as their contribution to the bicentenary 
festival, a disc giving two suites arranged by Harty and two 
overtures, one arranged by Elgar, the other by the conductor on the 
record. One cannot imagine such a thing happening to Bach, whose 
every note is sacrosanct, nor even to such lesser masters as Vivaldi 
or Telemann: and this despite the fact that Handel was a supremely 
professional orchestrator (much more so than Bach) who knew 
precisely how to obtain the kind of effect he wanted and had a 
highly developed practical sense. 

But this is not the place to analyse the reasons for the treatment 
often accorded to Handel,“nor, perhaps, to grumble about it. 
On records at least his orchestral music has suffered far less than 
his dramatic music.*? Indeed, the Op. 4 organ concertos and the 
Op. 6 concerti grossi (a pity that “Grand Concertos’ has not become 
an accepted expression) are conspicuously well served, the prospec- 
tive purchaser having a choice between three or four rival recordings. 
The only side of Handel’s orchestral music which is still not ade- 
quately represented on records is his overtures. The set of sixty-five 
published by Walsh was a stand-by to the concert-promoters of two 
hundred years ago; a Georgian concert without a Handel overture 
was almost a rarity. Only a handful of them have been recorded 
in their proper contexts, and an anthology along the lines of the 
Mozart, Berlioz or Rossini discs which abound in the catalogues 
might not seem an attractive proposition, since nearly all Handel’s 
overtures are in broadly the same kind of style. 

One such disc has, in fact, recently appeared from Vox(PL11300). 
The planners of this record might have tried to avoid having a 


t See Winton Dean, ‘Handel’s Dramatic Music on Records’, Music & Letters, January 
1958, p. 57. 
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succession of eight French overtures by including, say, the more 
Italianate ones prefacing ‘Esther’, ‘Athalia’, ‘Saul’ or ‘Acis and 
Galatea’; but those chosen do provide a good measure of variety in 
the movements following their fugues. They would have done so 
even more if some had not been cut: thus, the second ‘Pastor fido’ 
(or “Terpsichore’) overture is presented without its delightful final 
bourrée, ‘Jephtha’ lacks its minuet, and the long first overture to 
‘Pastor fido’ is sadly distorted by the omission of two movements, 
so that it ends with an Adagio instead of that ubiquitous 3/8 move- 
ment in D minor. Those to ‘Rodelinda’, ‘Arianna’, ‘Ezio’ and 
‘Alexander’s Feast’ are given complete, and “Teseo’ nearly so, three 
bars being omitted where the conductor was clearly puzzled by a 
G.P. But in general the performances (by Rolf Reinhardt and the 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra) have a good sense of style: tempos 
are on the broad side and there is generally a pleasant robustness 
about the playing. The editor has faced up to the problem of 
double-dotting the slow introductions, giving them a vitality and 
nervous energy absent from many performances. But he has failed to 
adjust the text in passages with a three-semiquaver upbeat, which 
should surely be played as demi-semiquavers (or shorter) or possibly 
in a dotted rhythm. The music itself is mainly unfamiliar and highly 
enjoyable: this is not the place to describe it in detail, but I cannot 
forbear to mention the utterly charming last movement to the 
*Teseo’ overture (with lovely wood-wind writing, finely played on 
this record) or the splendid chromatic fugue and the famous con- 
cluding minuet in ‘Arianna’. Playing the only other overture disc, 
a coupling of those to ‘Alcina’ and ‘Berenice’ (Decca LW 5147), one 
is drawn to question Dent’s judgment that the ‘Berenice’ minuet is 
“far superior” to the ‘Arianna’ one: they are simply different. 
This 10-inch disc is played with polish by the Boyd Neel Orchestra. 
The vigorous fugue in ‘Alcina’ is well done, but the following 
Musette is far too slow. It is unfortunate that no attempt is made to 
double-dot the introductions, and the rather short-winded fugue of 
‘Berenice’ is marred by an enormous allargando at the end. 

The double-dotting problems are never far away in any branch 
of Handel’s output, and come to the fore again in the two great 
suites of Tafelmusik, the ‘Water Music’ and the ‘Music for the Royal 
Fireworks’. (I do not propose to discuss here the many recordings 
of the Harty suites.) There are three complete recordings of the 
‘Water Music’. Sir Adrian Boult (on Nixa NCL 16017) and Fritz 


Lehmann (on Archive APM 14006) follow exactly the order of § 
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(on Decca Ace of Clubs ACL 19) makes a number of changes: he 
omits the da capo of the 3/4 Allegro in F after the Andante in D minor 
(Boult makes a brief cut in the da capo) ; he places the second F major 
Minuet after, instead of before, the Bourrée and Hornpipe; and 
he reshuffles the last few movements completely. It is a pity that 
no conductor follows the established early eighteenth-century 
principles of tonality (as well as the Fitzwilliam Museum manu- 
script) and groups the pieces in three distinct suites according to 
key. (A new recording is to appear shortly which may follow these 
principles.) 

As regards actual performance, Neel’s version is generally the 
most pleasing. Clearly, musicological counsel has been taken here 
(no doubt from Thurston Dart at the harpsichord): the overture is 
sharp in rhythm (in all other recordings it is played as it stands) 
and in several other movements notes inégales are played, mostly 
with happy effect. Nearly all Neel’s tempos are convincing, and 
he alone of the three conductors appreciates that the common-time 
movement in G major and minor is really a sort of jig. The continuo 
realization perhaps errs on the side of floridity—in this, of all works, 
one can hardly protest that the lightly scored passages should be 
filled out, ‘‘as Handel himself would have done’’, for there was 
surely no harpsichord on that historic barge. The Adagio following 
the overture, for oboe solo, is left in its skeletal state here; only in 
the Boult recording is any real attempt made at appropriate 
ornamentation. Boult’s performance is generally straightforward, but 
considerably less lively than Neel’s. Lehmann’s, though the playing 
itself is very polished, is all too carefully judged and too exact to 
catch the music’s high spirits. 

Excerpts from the ‘Water Music’ have also been recorded by 
Willem Van Otterloo (Fontana) and Orlando Zucca (Vox PL 
10650). On one side of a 10-inch record, EFR 2005, Van Otterloo 
gives the Overture and Adagio, Air, Bourrée and Hornpipe in F, 
the Allegro, Air and Hornpipe in D and the Minuet in G minor; 
on a 7-inch, CFE 15020, the Overture and Adagio are replaced by 
the D minor common-time movement with concertante oboes and 
bassoon. Zucca offers all the F major movements except the 3/8, 
together with the same D minor movement and the Coro in D. 
Van Otterloo’s performances are inclined to heaviness, though they 
have something of the right rough-and-ready air. Zucca’s are 
characterized by a very regular number of beats per bar, notably a 
steady four in the Bourrée; he is clearly no dancer. But at least he 
gives a refreshingly lively and unsentimental account of the famous 
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F major Air—most welcome after hearing four other versions. The 
reverse of this record gives a very pleasing selection from Telemann’s 
Tafelmusik. 

Of the ‘Music for the Royal Fireworks’ there are three complete 
recordings. Lehmann’s, on a 10-inch Archive disc (AP 13012), is 
marred, like his ‘Water Music’, by a somewhat too reverent 
approach as well as the apparent lack of a harpsichord. Everything 
is done much too perfectly for what has been aptly described as 
“music for a Cockney half-holiday”. Perhaps Lehmann has caught 
too accurately the rain-damped spirits of 27 April 1749. Van 
Otterloo has recorded the entire work, but his performance can 
only be bought without the overture (on a 7-inch Fontana disc, 
CFE 15013) or without ‘La Paix’ (on one side of a 10-inch, EFR 
2005, backing the ‘Water Music’ excerpts). This seems a curious 
way of issuing it: the overture is by far the most important move- 
ment, while the ‘Fireworks Music’ without ‘La Paix’ would, of 
course, be ‘Hamlet’ without the Prince. The performance has a good 
deal more life than Lehmann’s, but the roughness sometimes extends 
to inaccurate rhythm. Moreover, the horn parts are considerably 
adjusted in the 3/4 section of the overture. The 7-inch disc is 
recorded much more loudly and clearly than the 10-inch. 

Only Charles Mackerras of the three conductors makes any 
attempt at double-dotting in the overture. His performance differs 
in another important way, for it uses only wind instruments—a 
prodigious band, numbering 26 oboes, 14 bassoons, 4 double 
bassoons, 2 serpents, g trumpets and g horns, with timpani and 
side-drums. This disc purports to realize Handel’s original inten- 
tions, and has been widely hailed as doing so; but a very important 
point has been overlooked. It is perfectly clear that Handel never 
had the least intention of managing without strings. George II, who 
had at first “objected to their being any musick”’, agreed to it when 
he heard the “quantity and nomber of martial musick [i.e. wind 
instruments and percussion] there was to be . . . and . . . hoped 
there would be no fidles’”. With characteristic determination, 
Handel decided “‘to have violeens” and could not be persuaded to 
drop them’; and in the end he clearly had his way, for the number 
of wind and percussion players totals only about sixty and the band 
in the rehearsal at Vauxhall (and undoubtedly at the actual per- 
formance) totalled a hundred. So Mackerras’s performance would 
clearly not have pleased Handel, even if it would have delighted 


2 Letter from the Duke of Montague to Charles Frederick, 28 March 1749; see 
O. E. Deutsch, ‘Handel: a Documentary Biography’, p. 661. 
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George II. It is not perfect as regards ensemble, which is perhaps to 
be expected from such a band; but it has the right spirit, and even 
if not all Mackerras’s editorial ideas are equally sound some are 
very laudable—notably the use of the D minor Menuet I as a trio 
to Menuet II, surely the correct solution. On the reverse side of this 
disc (Pye CML 33005) is a performance of the second of the two 
‘Concerti a due Cori’, in F. Most of the movements are borrowed, 
including three from ‘Esther’, two from an organ concerto and ‘Lift 
up your heads’ from ‘Messiah’. With its antiphonal effects between 
the two wind groups, this work would sound particularly well in a 
stereophonic recording; in the ordinary single-channel version the 
effects are largely lost. The performance itself is quite satisfactory. 
This leads us on to the recordings of Handel’s other concertos, 
among which pride of place must go to the twelve concerti grossi of 
Op. 6. There are three complete recordings available—on Decca 
(LXT 5041-3) with the Boyd Neel Orchestra, a Vox recording 
(PL 10043, 1-3) by the Munich Pro Arte Orchestra under Kurt 
Redel, and an Archive set (less economically, on four discs, APM 
14091-4) with Fritz Lehmann conducting the Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra. I do not propose to discuss all thirty-six performances in 
detail, but rather to give some idea of the general characteristics of 
each recording. Lehmann’s, in general, is the least satisfying of the 
three. The heavy hand of reverence weighs down on these per- 
formances, as in so much German Handel playing. Tempos nearly 
always err on the side of slowness, and in my rough notes on the 
performances the word ‘heavy’ occurs with embarrassing frequency. 
In No. 3, for example, the Allegro has weight but no drive or gaiety, 
while the Polonaise is not (like the Sibelius violin concerto) for 
polar bears but for elephants. No. 7 fares little better, with the 
Andante excessively steady and the Hornpipe quite without spirit. 
Such criticisms could be applied to most of the other concertos. But 
the set is not without virtues; the string-playing and standard of 
ensemble are probably the best of the three, certain of the fast fugal 


' movements are not without vigour and there is a general sense of 


spaciousness arising from the unhurried tempos. 

But the most vigorous and vital playing is undoubtedly to be 
heard on the Redel set. The first Allegros of Nos. 1 and 12 and the 
fast movements of No. 10 are among the movements which particu- 
larly benefit from his energetic and strongly rhythmic approach. 
Unfortunately there are two features of this set which tell against it. 
First is the continuo-playing, which time after time interferes with 
the music: in the last movement of No. 1, for example, harpsichord 
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scales accompany the solo bars for the two violins,and such passages 
as the poetic conclusion of the 3/4 Allegro in No. 10 are ruined by the 
insertion of a harpsichord obbligato. (Lehmann’s harpsichordist is 
also an offender on occasion, spoiling the solemn beauty of the third 
movement of No. 4 and the Larghetto of No. 12 with fussy counter- 
melodies.) Moreover, the players are clearly determined to fill in 
every possible gap left by Handel, and wherever the music pauses 
to breathe someone is ready with a brief cadenza: sometimes it is 
one violin, sometimes two violins (surely far from the potentialities 
of improvised additions), but usually it is the harpsichord—a few 
examples are a scale in the rest at the end of the fugue in No. 6, 
various interpolations in the opening Largo of No. 7, and the treat- 
ment of the first movement of No. 9 as a harpsichord concertante. 
The second main weakness of Redel’s set is best seen by com- 
parison with Neel’s. Neel, as in the “Water Music’, shows a remark- 
able feeling for tempo; in many movements he is convincing where 
the two German conductors err on the side of ponderousness. This 
applies particularly in some of the dance movements: in the Alle- 
mande of No. 8, for example, Lehmann and Redel are both misled 
by Chrysander’s Andante (Handel once marked it Allegro); only 
Neel finds the right easy flow. The same applies to the Polonaise of 
No. 3 and the Menuets of Nos. g and 12, while the Andante of 
No. 7 and the 3/4 Andante of No. 11 are only successful at Neel’s 
tempos (though in this last movement Neel’s phrasing is exagger- 
ated). But quite apart from the matter of tempo is the natural 
flowing gait which he imparts to the music, as well as the lightness 
and humour almost entirely absent from the German recordings. 
Neel’s version has its failings, however. Although the general sense of 
Handelian style is far stronger here than in the other sets, dynamics 
are often unstylishly treated, with too many crescendos and diminu- 
endos, and rallentandos at the ends of movements are often excessive. 
The continuo-playing is on a much higher level than in the rival 
sets, but again is sometimes too obtrusive: the imitation in the first 
Allegro of No. 12 is quite inappropriate—harpsichord tone is in a 
different dimension, so to speak, from string tone—and the part is 
too fussy in (for example) the second movement of No. g and the 
last of No. 10. At the end of the first movement of No. 2 the insertion 
of harpsichord chords in the gaps seems an incongruous idea— 
Handel would surely have given some indication if that was what he 
wanted. (What he may or may not have done himself is totally 
irrelevant: he wrote these concertos for publication and could not 
have expected to be at the harpsichord for more than a tiny fraction 
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of the performances given during the rest of his life.) 

A few small points remain to be mentioned. In none of the 
recordings are such matters as cadential trills dealt with anything 
like consistently, and conventional alterations of rhythm are variably 
treated—in No. 10 only Neel sharpens the rhythms in the first 
movement, but in the first movement of No. 11 he is the only one 
who fails to adjust the first note of the three-note groups from a semi- 
quaver to a demi-semiquaver (though neither of the others carries 
the procedure through to its logical and musically satisfying con- 
clusion). The Redel set has the most vivid and forward recording 
quality, though it is rather hard in tone; Lehmann’s version is 
smooth in sound, but not particularly clear. The quality of the Neel 
set seems a little distant, and it is variable both in balance, especially 
as regards the harpsichord, and in pitch, some concertos being 
recorded a trifle flat. Apart from the complete sets, there is only 
one other recording of an Op. 6 concerto—No. 4 in A minor, played 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra under Otto Klemperer; it is avail- 
able on a 7-inch disc, Columbia SEL 1594, or coupled with Mozart’s 
‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik’ on 10-inch discs, 33C 1053 or SBO 2751 
(the latter stereophonic). The fast movements are played with great 
rhythmic power, but the slow ones suffer from a rather heavily 
romantic approach. Klemperer places his orchestra with first and 
second violins on opposite sides, giving scope for antiphonal effects 
on the stereophonic record. 

The Boyd Neel Orchestra have also recorded the ‘oboe con- 
certos’, Op. 3 (on Decca LXT 5020), an admirable series of per- 
formances with similar virtues to those displayed in the Op. 6 set. 
Tempos are again satisfying, with the solitary exception of the 
finale of No. 5—the sleeve-note describes this movement as “in the 
spirit of a bourrée”’, a spirit adhered to in the performance although 
the movement is in fact in gavotte rhythm. The continuo-playing is 
again lively and imaginative, if a little too irrepressible in No. 2, 
both in the gavotte, where some of the repeats are submerged in 
harpsichord tone, and in the Largo, where ‘senza cembalo’ is inter- 
preted as ‘con organo’, leading to a thickening of the texture which 
Handel very obviously did not intend. And surely it is hardly legiti- 
mate to move to the organ for a single movement, as is done for the 
Adagio of No. 5. It should perhaps be mentioned that a new record- 
ing on two Archive discs is likely to appear soon, giving seven 
concertos, including the different No. 4 recently discovered by 
Hans Redlich in the earliest edition of the set. 

Op. 3, No. 3, though surely one of the less outstanding con- 
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certos of the set, is the only one to have achieved recording apart 
from its fellows. It appears on an Archive disc (AP 13044) and a 
Classics Club one (No. 507), coupled in each case with the oboe 
concertos in Bb major and G minor, the Classics Club disc also 
including the ‘Sonata a 5’ in Bb major with solo violin. The oboe 
soloists, Herman Téttcher (Archive) and Janet Craxton (Classics 
Club) both add a great deal of ornamentation in all three works, 
but neither produces very convincing results. Téttcher gives the 
constant impression of trying to cram into every division rather 
more than the maximum possible number of notes, with results 
that are technically most impressive but musically sometimes 
ludicrous and never truly stylish. He makes the mistake of adding 
florid ornamentation even in the fast movements. Miss Craxton’s 
ornamentation is mostly more discreet, though too dependent on 
mordents, but she is severely handicapped by the stolid and 
pedestrian direction of John Minchinton; Carl Gorvin’s rhythmic 
conducting on the Archive disc is much to be preferred. 

Besides a 7-inch version.of Téttcher’s performance of the G minor 
(EPA 37147), there are two further oboe concerto recordings. In a 
recital of oboe concertos by eighteenth-century composers (on Top 
Rank XRK 501) André Lardrot includes the G minor—a vital 
performance in the fast movements, but without so much as a 
cadential trill in the Sarabande the effect is rather dull. On a mixed 
Handel disc from Pye (CCL 30149) Evelyn Rothwell plays the 
Bb major. The added embellishments here are more stylish than on 
the other recordings and happily restrained in the Siciliano, but 
again too exuberant in the fast movements. These are all enter- 
prising and praiseworthy attempts, but after hearing them one is 
tempted to feel that editors would do better to leave fairly well alone 
until a better understanding of the eighteenth-century technique 
of ornamentation is developed, or at least to remember that valour 
is best tempered by discretion. : 

The record on which Miss Rothwell’s delightfully sweet, but not 
entirely Handelian, playing is to be heard also includes music from 
the operas ‘Rodrigo’ and ‘Serse’. The ‘Serse’ selection comprises 
the overture, a sinfonia and two arias (with the gigue from the 
overture oddly placed at the end), and from ‘Rodrigo’ the overture 
and some of the dances are played. Little attempt is made at 
eighteenth-century style, though Sir John Barbirolli conducts with 
intense vitality. A much more polished (and more complete) per- 
formance of the ‘Rodrigo’ music appears on a Oiseau-Lyre record 
conducted by Professor Lewis (OL 50170, or, stereophonically 
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recorded, SOL 60001), together with two instrumental movements 
from ‘Jephtha’ and arias from ‘Alcina’ and ‘Esther’. The two 
conductors use the same edition of the ‘Rodrigo’ dances, which 
departs occasionally but not too radically from Handel’s own 
scoring. Neither disc includes the fine Passecaille, and Barbirolli 
further omits a Bourrée and a Minuet. Professor Lewis has the 
advantage of a much clearer and fuller recording quality and his 
performance is more idiomatic if less energetic. This Pye record also 
includes an organ concerto, and so brings us to a section of the 
repertory even more fully covered than the Op. 6 concertos. Vox, 
who have made something of a speciality of baroque concerto 
recordings, offer an almost complete set, with Walter Kraft as the 
principal soloist; Philips have recorded Op. 4 with E. Power Biggs, 
with Op. 7 and four further concertos to follow; while Archive and 
Decca have each issued Op. 4, Nos. 1 to 4, which may be taken to 
imply that more is to come. In addition, there are a number of 
miscellaneous discs giving one or two concertos. 

Kraft’s recording of Op. 4 is on two records, PL 7132. It has 
many of the more solid virtues of German Handel playing, but the 
faster movements rarely have any real rhythmic life. The opening 
movements of the first two concertos are played very heavily, with 
no alteration in the notated rhythms, while such Allegros as those 
of Nos. 2 and 4 and dance movements like the gavotte and gigue 
finales of Nos. 3 and 5 are slow and too weightily played. To provide 
true Handelian majesty without sacrificing liveliness is certainly 
difficult, and though Kraft is a stylist—he does not provide grandios- 
ity as opposed to grandeur—the performances are quite without 
gaiety. Miiller errs in the opposite direction; his performances (on 
APM 14085) are consistently light and gay. Rhythms are sharpened, 
and additional embellishments are mostly done with intelligence— 
though the use of notes inégales throughout the gavotte of No. 3 is at 
least questionable. These are beautifully neat performances, recorded 
with the greatest clarity; if the organ tone (which is sweet and 
silvery) were a little more varied, and the soloist used more of his 
opportunities for phrasing (the first movement of No. 4 has virtually 
no phrasing at all) the disc would be wholly pleasing in its light- 
weight way. 

The complete Op. 4 recording by E. Power Biggs (on Philips 
ABL 3260-1) has the additional interest of being made on the organ 
at Great Packington in Warwickshire originally built for Charles 
Jennens, at Gospall Hall, after Handel’s own specification (the 
instrument is in its original condition, but has a second manual, also 
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dating from the eighteenth century but not included in Handel’s 
plan). This is not quite Handel’s ideal instrument, as the sleeve- 
note implies, for he omitted reed stops “‘because they are continually 
wanting to be tuned, which in the Country is very inconvenient’ 
Nevertheless, Biggs’s performance has perfectly adequate variety in 
registration—just the right amount, in fact—and his additional 
embellishments (sparingly applied, as in all the recordings) are 
usually quite convincing. His playing is rhythmically lively and the 
phrasing has plenty of interest—the splendid second movement of 
No. 2 is outstandingly good, as are the dance movements and most 
of the other finales. The orchestral support is mainly very spirited, 
though the absence of double dots at the opening of No. 2 gives an 
unhappily ponderous effect; they are also absent in the first move- 
ment of No. 1, but here the brisk tempo makes them unnecessary. 
Altogether, these are impressive performances. There are three 
unfortunate features which should, however, be noted : Biggs’s skimp- 
ing of many trills, which he plays simply as four-semiquaver turns; 
the inconsistent treatment of repeats, from which the fast move- 
ments of No. 5 (though played with fine zest) suffer particularly, 
having their formal symmetry disturbed; and the surface noise on 
the record of Nos. 1, 5 and 6. 

Richter’s recording (on SXL 2115) has to be considered apart 
as Decca are likely to issue it only in stereophonic form and it can 
therefore not be played on an ordinary reproducer. It is recorded 
in St. Mark’s Church, Munich, a very resonant building which is 
not entirely suitable for what is really theatre music rather than 
church music. Although the performance would have profited from 
more embellishment and editing (the opening of No. 2, however, is 
double-dotted), it is extremely carefully worked out as regards 
phrasing and dynamics, both for soloist and orchestra. If this adds a 
slightly precious air, criticism is to some extent disarmed by the 
sheer sweetness and lightness of much of the playing, especially in 
the dance-like finales of the first three concertos. One can even 
overlook the unauthentic use of pizzicato basses in the last movement 
of No. 1 (also used on occasion in the Biggs recording). The church’s 
resonant acoustics largely compensate for any lack of grandeur in 
the playing, and stereophony adds a further breadth to the sound. 

There are three further records including concertos from Op. 4. 
Jeanne Demessieux has recorded the first two concertos on Decca 
LXT 2759, but this disc, with monstrously romantic cadenzas and 
hefty, unrhythmic playing, need hardly be discussed here. The 


3 Letter of 30 September 1749 from Handel to Jennens; see Deutsch, op. cit., p. 675. 
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leading English prophet of the ‘baroque organ’, Geraint Jones, has 
recorded the two most popular concertos, Nos. 2 and 4, on H.M.V. 
DLP 1037. It is unfortunate that he is handicapped by an instru- 
ment inferior to those of his recorded rivals and a conductor with 
little feeling for Handel. The sound of the orchestra here is too 
massive and its playing is not really rhythmic; and on the Kingsway 
Hall organ Jones does not seem to be able to play with all his usual 
vitality. None of the fast movements has much rhythmic life or 
impetus, but there is some expressive playing of a high order from 
the soloist in the Andante of No. 4. A Supraphon record of this 
concerto (LPV 289) with Jiri Reinberger as soloist testifies to the 
absence of a Handel tradition in Czechoslovakia, for though the 
performance is fairly lively it is not particularly idiomatic, with 
strange rallentandos at the ends of ritornellos in the first movement. 
The sleeve-note tells us (pace Dunstable, Byrd and Purcell) that 
Handel “‘is remembered as one of the founders of English musical 
culture’. The coupling on this disc is an organ concerto of much 
charm by the Czech composer F. X. Brixi, who lived from 1732 
to 1771. 

Two recordings of Op. 4, No. 6 with a harp playing the solo 
part should be mentioned here. This is probably the concerto 
played during a performance of ‘Alexander’s Feast’ with harp and 
lute soloists. On neither of these recordings is a lute used, though 
some of the solo part in the slow movement looks very much like 
half of a dialogue (some attempt is made by the harp soloists to fill 
in the other half). A lute might provide a more convincing solution, 
but elsewhere in the work it would have nothing to play except a 
continuo part, and in Handel’s autograph score the lute is not 
mentioned. Of the two recordings, that by Nicanor Zabaleta for 
Deutsche Grammophon is slightly the neater technically and the 
better recorded, but it is marred by a wholly deplorable cadenza, 
and flutes are used instead of recorders. The coupling on this record, 
DG 17115, is Debussy’s ‘Danse sacrée et Danse profane’. The 
coupling on Maria Korchinska’s recording for Pye (CCL 30148) is 
three Bach works (two sinfonias and the harpsichord concerto in 
F major); her performance of the Handel, under Karl Haas, is 
considerably the more stylish of the two despite a slight lack of 
unanimity about rhythms in the slow movement. 

Coming to the Op. 7 concertos, the only complete recording is 
that by Kraft on two Vox discs, PL 7202. The criticisms already 
made of his Op. 4 recording are equally applicable here: these are 
sound performances but rarely lively. Although the approach is 
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generally stylish, rhythmic alteratiows are managed very incon- 
sistently—for example, the Ouverture of No. 2 is not double-dotted, 
as it indisputably should be, while the Menuet in No. 5 is liberally 
sprinkled with very questionable ‘Scotch snaps’. In Op. 7 thefrequent 
ad libitum markings raise problems which arise much less in the 
earlier set. All the organists on the available records, faced with 
such hiatuses in their parts, seem to have sat down with pen and 
paper to work out their ‘improvisations’ with considerable care: slow 
movements are temperate, sustained efforts (quite unlike the wilful 
demi-semiquavers in the brief Adagio of Op. 4, No.2, which is surely 
no more than a written-out improvisation) and the additions in the 
fast movements rarely suggest the virtuoso brilliance with which 
Handel astonished his audiences. 

Three Op. 7 concertos have been recorded separately. No. 1 is 
on the Pye disc mentioned earlier, played by Eric Chadwick, but 
rather too massively performed even for one of Handel’s most 
massive concertos. Neither he nor Kraft includes the two additional 
movements which seem clear enough in Handel’s autograph but are 
not in Chrysander; one is a transposition to Bb of the fugue in the 
A major concerto, Op. 6, No. 11, to be followed by an improvisation 
in G minor. The inclusion of these, and a livelier tempo for the 
3/4 Andante, would surely make this a better balanced work. 
Op. 7, No. 3 has been recorded by Albert de Klerk on Telefunken 
LGX 66077, with the interesting coupling of Arne’s fifth organ 
concerto. De Klerk’s performance is neat and light-footed, and 
taking a clue from the ‘Hallelujah’ of the first movement the impro- 
vised second movement is based on ‘How beautiful are the feet’. 
This performance includes both minuets (a little dully played) while 
Kraft only offers the first. In the splendid fourth concerto Geraint 
Jones (on DLP 1052) is Kraft’s sole rival. The sombre first move- 
ment is rather unimaginatively edited in both versions, and as on his 
other record Jones seems to be impeded by the orchestra, though his 
playing is very alive in the first Allegro. 

Jones’s coupling is the second concerto from Handel’s second, 
unnumbered set, a work largely based on the concerto Op. 6, No. 11. 
In the first movement all possible dots are inserted, with splendid 
effect—this is the “logical conclusion” hinted at above. This con- 
certo is also included in Vox’s two-disc set of miscellaneous con- 
certos (PL 7802) with Eva Hélderlin as soloist. Her performance is 
once again along the conventional German lines, taking the text 
literally, but she inserts an improvised second movement which 
Jones does not—it is only a pity that it is so out of style. In the 
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Andante Jones has the right tempo, but the orchestral playing is so 
devoid of rhythm and shape that Hélderlin’s ponderous performance 
is hardly less satisfactory. Also included in the Vox set are the 
‘Cuckoo and the Nightingale’ concerto in F major (No. 1 of the 
second set, partly based on Op. 6, No. 9), a D minor concerto and 
the long concerto in F major which is mainly orchestral and has 
several movements in common with the ‘Concerto a due Cori’ in 
the same key. Miss Hélderlin’s courage fails her when an improvisa- 
tion is called for (not entirely a matter for regret): in two of these 
concertos she inserts movements adapted from Op. 6 and she is 
content to leave the D minor in only two movements. 

The general preference expressed in this article for English as 
opposed to German Handel recordings should not be taken to suggest 
any kind of chauvinistic attitude. As an Italian by training and an 
Englishman by choice, Handel enlivened his music with a freedom 
and gaiety which often prove elusive to the high seriousness of 
German musical thought; and the very conscientiousness which 
underlies many German recordings too often defeats its own ends. 
But there is no cause for complacency. On hardly a single record 
of the forty-odd mentioned in this article are ornaments, con- 
ventional rhythmic alterations, improvisations or even cadential 
trills dealt with in a manner which seems convincingly authentic. 
It still remains for Handelians to provide texts which are authentic 
without pedantry and, even more difficult and more essential, to 
train executants in a greater understanding of the performing styles 
and conventions of old music. 
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Handel’s Dramatic Oratorios and Masques. By Winton Dean. pp. xiii + 694. 
(Oxford University Press, 1959, £6 6s.) 


A centenary demands a handsome tribute. The literature on Handel is 
vast; but in all the 200 years that have elapsed since his death nothing 
finer or more scholarly than Mr. Dean’s book has appeared in any 
country. England has no particular reason to be proud of its record where 
Handel is concerned; but at least we can now bask in some of the reflected 
glory which this book deserves and is certain to achieve. It is a melancholy 
fact that scholarship is not always allied with a sense of style. Some of the 
most learned books are virtually unreadable, because the authors have 
never learned to write. If we accept it as an axiom that an educated man 
should be able to handle his own language clearly and idiomatically, then 
many of the world’s scholars must be called uneducated. Mr. Dean is a 
godsend to any reviewer. His scholarship is impeccable, his knowledge 
immense. But with all this he has the gift of writing in a way that wins 
attention from the first sentence. This is more than a gift: it is the result 
of painstaking labour. Over and over again we meet a telling phrase so 
happy in its context that we wish we could have thought of it ourselves. 
There is wit here as well as learning. A single example must suffice. 
Juno’s recitative ‘Somnus, awake!’ in ‘Semele’ is described as exhibiting 
“the licensed rudeness of a matron entering a school dormitory”. One 
has only to look at the music to see that this is not merely witty but 
brilliantly apt. In fact it is impossible to read Mr. Dean’s book without 
having the scores round one on the floor, not because what he says is 
unintelligible without them but because he is always stimulating the 
reader to look at the music for himself. Anyone who has struggled through 
the ponderous dreariness of Leichtentritt’s ‘Handel’ will plunge into this 
book with enthusiasm and with an appetite which remains unsated 
until the end. 

Mr. Dean’s main thesis is simple: that Handel’s English oratorios, 
with the exception of ‘Israel in Egypt’, ‘Messiah’, the ‘Occasional 
Oratorio’ and ‘The Triumph of Time and Truth’, are dramatic works. 
He loses no opportunity of emphasizing this view and has no difficulty in 
supporting it with concrete evidence. What he does not explain, if in fact 
it can be explained, is why Handel was content with concert performances. 
He writes, for instance: “It is certain that in composing ‘Belshazzar’ 
both Jennens and Handel had before their minds a full dramatic per- 
formance with scenery and action. The stage directions . . . are numerous, 
elaborate, and rich in visual detail; indeed the oratorio cannot be under- 
stood without them”. We know that a dramatic performance of ‘Esther’ 
was banned by the Bishop of London; and since he retained his office 
until his death in 1748 he was obviously in a position to ban the theatrical 
performance of all Handel’s biblical oratorios except ‘Solomon’, ‘Susanna’ 
and ‘Jephtha’. But there could have been no religious objection to works 
like ‘Semele’, ‘Hercules’ and ‘Alexander Balus’. Handel, however, had 
finished with Italian opera in 1741, and we can only suppose that this 
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meant that he had finished with the theatre. Furthermore, he had clearly 
come to accept the peculiar structure of the oratorio, in which the chorus, 
even where its activities were limited, played a more significant part 
than in opera. 

Mr. Dean is inclined to underestimate the debt which many of 
Handel’s choruses owe to the anthem, though he recognizes that the 
opening chorus of ‘Susanna’, for instance, is irrelevant to the plot: the 
chorus, as he says, “‘stands outside the action”. From the purely practical 
point of view it is difficult to believe that an eighteenth-century chorus, 
even though it was professional, would have been ready to sing by heart 
the big choruses in ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ and ‘Solomon’, and equally 
difficult to believe that Handel would ever have expected them to. 
However much he might be aware of the dramatic nature of the stories 
he was setting, he had resigned himself to performance without action 
and this enabled him to assign to the chorus in many of these works a 
role which they would never have had in an opera. The result; of course, 
is often a positive gain, particularly in ‘Hercules’, where the chorus is 
mainly employed, as in Greek drama, to comment on the action. Curi- 
ously enough Mr. Dean does not seem to understand what a Greek 
chorus is doing. ““The voice of the moralist, the preacher, and the 
propagandist [Handel] rejected; the Puritanism of the later eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries . . . put it back into his mouth and accepted its 
own gift with relish.”’ But there is no question here of Puritanism. A Greek 
chorus, whether one likes it or not, does express moral judgments; and 
this is precisely what Handel’s chorus does when it sings of envy in ‘Saul’, 
of jealousy in ‘Hercules’, and of calumny in ‘Alexander Balus’. Nobody 
could honestly say that the music of the ‘Jealousy’ chorus expresses 
anything but utter loathing for the vice which it denounces. 

A valuable feature of Mr. Dean’s book is the attention paid to the 
librettos, some of which were so poor that it is difficult to see why Handel 
accepted them. The miracle is that his music so often turned mere fustian 
into something noble and exhilarating. Mr. Dean explores the sources 
in considerable detail. This examination is particularly interesting 
in the case of ‘Acis and Galatea’ and ‘Esther’. The former, as Mr. Dean’s 
quotations show, owes a good deal to the type of English masque which 
flourished for a few years at the beginning of the eighteenth century; the 
latter follows closely an English adaptation of Racine’s tragedy. The 
origins of Handel’s musical style are more complex, though it is not 
difficult to point in general to the influence of German, Italian and 
French composers. Mr. Dean accepts the traditional view that the chorus 
‘Hear, Jacob’s God’ in ‘Samson’ is based on ‘Plorate, filiae Israel’ in 
Carissimi’s ‘Jephtha’; but the resemblance is very slight. It seems much 
more reasonable to suppose that here Handel was merely copying an 
Italian idiom traditional in solemn music-making. Mr. Dean believes that 
“Handel certainly knew” Carissimi’s work. This is not impossible, since 
‘Jephtha’ seems to have been widely known in the eighteenth century; 
but rather more solid evidence is needed of Handel’s acquaintance with 
it. Mr. Dean is also inclined to see the influence of Purcell in quite a 
number of places. But the instances he mentions are mainly superficial, 
and equally slight resemblances could be found in the works of several 
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other English composers. More probable is the suggestion that Handel 
learned something from Arne: the ‘English’ flavour in his music is certainly 
more eighteenth-century than Purcellian. 

It is difficult to assert that any book has said the last word on a subject; 
but it is quite certain that Mr. Dean’s volume will rank as a standard 
authority for many years to come. Every corner is examined with a 
thoroughness that commands respect; and the examination never fails to 
illuminate dark places. He is obviously completely at home with the 
manuscript sources. He discusses editions, both of music and texts, with 
the assurance of an expert bibliographer. He gives details of the first 
performances and of subsequent revivals—sometimes in the most unlikely 
places. The honours for reviving the oratorios on the stage clearly go to 
Falmouth and Cambridge. Cambridge has staged no fewer than seven 
of the oratorios, as well as “The Choice of Hercules’. Two schools— 
Cranleigh and Bryanston—figure honourably in the list. No one seems 
to have attempted to stage ‘Judas Maccabaeus’. 

The book is full of information about Handel’s orchestration—a 
fascinating subject which really deserves a study to itself. It might have 
been worth pointing out that bassoons, when not playing obbligato parts, 
were normally expected to double the bass. The bassoon parts of 
‘Messiah’ in the Foundling Hospital set make this perfectly clear. One 
detail of string-writing needs to be added to Mr. Dean’s very compre- 
hensive survey: Handel’s habit of writing the first violins an octave 
above the sopranos in a chorus—a practice which makes an extraordinarily 
brilliant effect when the forces engaged are properly balanced. With 
regard to the organ Mr. Dean makes the interesting and very plausible 
suggestion that the “maggot . . . £500 price’ mentioned in a letter from 
Jennens was in fact the combined harpsichord and organ which Burney 
refers to in- his account of the 1784 commemoration. The purpose 
of this instrument was to enable Handel to play the continuo on either 
instrument, as occasion demanded, and at the same time to control the 
chorus and orchestra. 

Mr. Dean is generous in his praise, but no means blind in his en- 
thusiasm. Where he finds the music dull or perfunctory, he says so; and 
he has no hesitation in recommending cuts. It is curious in this connection 
to find him so hostile to Ernest Walker, who seems to be his particular 
béte noire. He accuses him of showing a “slapdash attitude to Handel”. 
But Walker was never slapdash, however much Mr. Dean may disagree 
with his opinions; and it is quite certain that he knew the works he was 
discussing. He did not say that the oratorios were “‘a desert of peculiar 
dreariness”. His actual words were: ‘“To see Handel at his greatest, we 
have to . . . adventure through a country that is to a considerable 
extent—no one can help confessing it—a desert of peculiar dreariness”— 
which is not quite the same thing. Mr. Dean gives the impression that 
Walker was counsel for the prosecution; but in fact the pages devoted to 
Handel in the ‘History of Music in England’ are full of warm appreciation. 
Of the music in the secular oratorios and masques he writes: “In sheer 
beauty Handel never surpassed and rarely equalled it”. He speaks of the 
“elemental grandeur” of “the really great pages in the oratorios”; he 
describes ‘The Triumph of Time and Truth’ as “irretrievably neglected”; 
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and he is quick to point to the excellence of pieces which in his day were 
either unpopular or entirely unknown. 

Mr. Dean’s severest castigation is reserved for Chrysander and the 
editors of Novello’s vocal scores. Here he is on sure ground. It seems 
incredible that the only standard edition of Handel’s works that exists 
should have been so consistently subject to the whims of an individual, 
however industrious he may have been. As for the vocal scores published 
in this country, the position is little short of scandalous. The bowdleriza- 
tion of the texts goes far beyond the modest limits of Victorian prudery; 
and the omissions have no justification other than custom or the idio- 
syncrasies of the editor. It is typical of the whole attitude to Handel that 
most of these scores, imperfect as they are, were allowed to go out of 
print. Are we to wait another hundred years before the damage is 
repaired ? J.-A. W. 


Die Brabanter Orgel. By Maarten A. Vente. pp. 262. (Paris, Amsterdam, 
1958, fl. 24.50.) 


Dr. Vente is probably unique in holding the only University post in 
Europe which is devoted solely to ‘organology’. The work here considered 
is a history of the organ in Belgium and Holland in the Gothic and 
Renaissance periods. The production of the book is a tribute to the high 
quality of printing, binding and book illustration of the firm called Paris 
in Amsterdam. 

Some first-rate works on musicology have appeared in recent years in 
Dutch and this has limited their sales, especially as they have dealt with 
esoteric subjects. Dr. Vente has wisely written in German but has 
appended a summary of his book in English. The author uses the term 
“Low Countries’ in the pre-1659 sense and thus deals with the history of 
the organs in Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and some departments of 
Northern France. His work is a very substantial sequel to his earlier work 
‘Constructive materials for the history of the Dutch organ in the sixteenth 
century’. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Michael Praetorius 
pointed out that the art of organ-building owes much to the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries. Research has not only confirmed the truth of this 
but has shown that the developments that have taken place in this part 
of Europe have decisively stimulated the art of organ-building in Western 
and Central Europe. 

The greatest organ-builder of the sixteenth century, Hendrik Niehoff, 
lived in ’s-Hertogenbosch (Bois le Duc), and it was this city, the capital 
of the present Brabant, that he and his pupils made the pre-eminent 
organ centre of the day. The fifteenth-century organ had no stops in the 
sense that we have now. An organ in the Seminary of Louvain (1445) 
consisted of one undivided big mixture called Blokwerk in Dutch. The 
foundation of this was a ‘double principal’ of two ranks on which was 
erected a tonal structure made of pewter and lead pipes, which had as 
many as ten ranks in the treble. Large instruments of the same date had 
a Great Organ and a Riickpositiv (at the back of the organist). The 
Riickpositiv had a ‘divisibility of sounds’ obtained not by sliders but by 
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giving it two small wind-chests, one being set with a recorder and the 
other with a small mixture, the largest pipe of which was 4 ft., 3 ft. or 
24 ft. Consequently, the simplest organ with two manuals had at least 
three possibilities of tone-colouring, and when a manual-coupler was there 
at least four. Large instruments often had an independent pedal of 2 x 4 
pipes, fitted right and left of the Great, known as bourdons, but they were 
always open pipes and were an octave lower in pitch than the foundation 
rank of the Blokwerk mixture. These bourdons, known as trompes in France, 
were 20 ft., 28 ft. or 32 ft. long in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
The pedal keys were coupled to the Great and thus this pedal consequently 
functioned as a bass keyboard. Contrary to general opinion the wind- 
pressure of the fifteenth-century organ was high, that is upwards of 
34 inches (on the water gauge). 

Dr. Vente continues his book by giving a detailed list of the organ- 
builders and their works in the same district until 1532. A short time 
after 1500, organ-builders reluctantly began to make slider chests, so 
that the pipe-ranks were playable individually by means of sliders. It was 
easier to treat the small Brust (breast) or Riickpositiv chests in this way 
than the large Blokwerk mixtures. New types of tone were discovered: 
the Dutch documents may be read in conjunction with Arnold Schlick’s 
‘Spiegel der Orgel-macher und Organisten’ (1511) and the examples of 
registration from St. Andrew’s at Worms. The tonal variety permitted 
by the slider chest produced great interest in the organ and its music, 
Dr. Vente gives the names of many distinguished organ-makers of the 
sixteenth century, of whom the Sweys (Zwits, Suys), Briesger, Niehoff 
and Van Covelen families are important. The big organ in the Oude 
Kerk in Amsterdam, built by Hendrik and Hermann Niehoff, Hans Suys 
and his son Jaspar Jansz, is the best-known example of Niehoff’s power 
to combine the many significant inventions of the first decades of the 
sixteenth century into a successful synthesis. 

Though we may easily typify the organ of c. 1500 as Gothic and that 
of 1540 as Renaissance, it is doubtful whether the organ-builders them- 
selves were conscious of this change in style. The technique of building 
organs was still young, unlike that of painting, carving or architecture. 
The great revolution in organ-building of the early part of the sixteenth 
century is therefore first and foremost to be seen as the result of great 
technical progress and not as a conscious looking for another style. As it 
was, Renaissance instruments were repeatedly built in Gothic cases and 
vice versa. Until about 1530 all organ-makers in the Low Countries were 
trying to establish a specific type of organ, but thereafter we find distinct 
schools of organ-building. In addition to the North Brabant families of 
Niehoff, Lampeler van Mill and Hocque there were: (1) The South- 
Netherlands School, which included the Verrydt-de-Smet family from 
Brussels (1500-1610), the Mors family from Lierre and Antwerp (1500- 
1556) and Jean Crinon at Mons (c. 1550); Lodewijk van Halen (¢. 1550); 
the two Isorees (c. 1560-c. 1610), Jean Barbaise of Douai (died c. 1590) 
and Blancart of Ghent (Jaspar Blancart worked in Canterbury Cathedral 
in 1578). The family of Brevos worked in Lierre and Antwerp and the 
family of Langhedul had great influence on French organ-building. 
Crespin Carlier (c. 1565-c. 1635) a friend of Jehan Titelouze, though not 
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a Frenchman, was an important figure in the creation of the French 
classical organ. (2) The Utrecht school: Gerritsz, the de Swart family, 
Jansz and Roose, who built organs in Middelburg, Leyden and Utrecht. 
(3) The East-Dutch school in the provinces of Gelderland and Overijssel. 
(4) The Friso-Groningen school, whose members, Fabian Peters, J. A. 
Friese, Gottschalk and Johanson, are mentioned by Michael Praetorius. 

Dr. Vente compares the methods of the various schools, particularly 
as regards their tonal systems. Both North and South had complete 
choruses (organo pleno). In the North the pedal had some stops for solo 
purposes. The large cornet stops, which were often mounted on separate 
chests, were a feature of the Southern organs; but they eschewed the 
narrow-scale tierce-cymbale, the Baarpijp of regal type and the Zink which 
were to be found in the Northern organs. In the South the construction 
was preferably the slider chest; but the North Brabant builders favoured 
the spring chest, with its separate pallets for each pipe. The author traces 
the sphere of influence of the North Brabant School and claims that it 
had great driving force in North Germany and parts of the Rhineland. 
Of greatest interest to the student of old organ music will be the section on 
tonality and registration. Dr. Vente examines in detail quite extensive 
sets of rules for registration: Dresden, 1563, Miinster, 1579, Antwerp, 
1589, Zoutleeuw (Léau), 1620, and Ghent, 1660. Many of our organists 
to-day, whose vigour exceeds their perception, might do well to consider 
the advice on the use of the stops which was given in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The work concludes with a most interesting account of Dr. John Bull 
as an organ designer and ‘prover’. Bull suggested the extension of the 
compass of organs from 45 to 49 manual keys and seems to have known 
the equal temperament system of tuning—certainly the hexachord volun- 
tary in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book points in that direction. The book 
represents a major piece of research: its documentation, indexing and 
illustrations are first-rate. W.L.S. 


An Introduction to Music. By David D. Boyden. pp. xxvi + 465 + xxvi. 
(Faber & Faber, London, 1959, 36s.) 


Having wondered if the authors of several recent books about music 
were told to pad their work in order to justify the publisher’s rapacity, 
I am glad to think the price of Professor Boyden’s book remarkably 
modest and its contents innocent of adipose matter. Any chapter or section 
is worth reading as a separate article, and therefore the whole work can 
be regarded as a reference book for music-lovers at home or in the upper 
forms of schools; but it was “primarily intended” as a handbook for “‘the 
introductory college course in music”. English universities are slow to find 
a place for any ‘introductions’-—to the humanities, the fine arts or the 
sciences. The silly designation ‘honours’ entices some of our weakest 
entrants to what they secretly or openly regard as a soft option, and until 
what America calls ‘majoring’ is a privilege for students with wide mental 
horizons no time can be found for the three or four years of weekly classes, 
with preparatory or subsequent reading and listening, which are needed 
to realize Boyden’s design. 
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Part I, “The Fundamentals’, takes less than a third of the book with 
chapters on rhythm, melody, form, harmony, timbre, zsthetics, music 
and words, music and drama, etc. ; Part II is called “The Development and 
Repertory of Music’. At intervals which I take to mark the coverage of 
lectures the chapters are punctuated by ‘Suggested Listening’ and ‘Sug- 
gested Reading’. The former seems aptly chosen even to a teacher who 
would diverge from Boyden’s syllabus. Thus, though ‘Les Préludes’ well 
illustrates Liszt’s musical thought and structure, it is not the best sym- 
phonic poem available on records; yet it is the only one discussed or even 
mentioned, and it constitutes the only suggested listening for a composer 
who receives too cursory a treatment. In strong contrast the commentary 
on Berlioz is not only adequate but lacks neither clarity nor memorability 
by its necessary concentration. 

I hope Professor Boyden will revise ‘Suggested Reading’ before his 
work gains the further printings it deserves. He may have sought con- 
sistency by mentioning a book about every significant composer, genre 
or period of history, but the result is that he gives the false impression of 
of having been inconsistently careless. He could have refuted the charge 
if better books had not sometimes been available, or if he had specified 
chapters and pages. There should be a diploma cum laude, with flags on 
the campus and brave music from twenty drum-majorettes, for any 
student who could prove that he had conscientiously undertaken a third 
of the suggested reading—one week Newman’s four-volume life of Wagner, 
the correspondence between Strauss and Hofmannsthal, and Grout’s 
‘Short History of Opera’; the next week almost as big an assignment 
for Verdi. 

“I assume no previous knowledge on the part of the reader” may be 
taken to mean “I am willing to receive into the course keen music-lovers 
who cannot sing or play at sight”. The book is an excellent answer to the 
question: ““What would you teach adult classes apart from performing 
skill?” and therefore one of the best ‘appreciation’ books since those by 
Percy Scholes, whose foreword, briefly recalling forbears, must have 
been among his last writings. Nearly all the writers whom Scholes 
mentions as pioneering now provide little more than documentary 
interest, for some of the worst books in school and college libraries are 
contributions to one of the most laudable pedagogic advances of our 
century. Unfortunately there are crude and misleading recent additions 
to their number. To ‘introduce’ even a small selection of the classical 
repertory is to be committed to a short history of music, an undertaking 
that can be done well only by the thorough historian, the Trevelyan or 
Toynbee, Einstein or Sachs. I mention those who have attempted short 
histories, and even they fall below their own standard when they write 
outside their special interests; Sachs, for instance, does very badly with 
his short account of music since Wagner. Boyden’s articles and his re- 
views, which are as valuable as independent essays, serve as the credentials 
of a trained historian and good writer. Considering his reader, I do not 
cavil at his allotment of only twenty pages to ‘The Development of Music 
to 1600’, but in declaring his. two chapters on “Twentieth-Century Styles 
and Forms’ to be less well managed than others I honour excellence with 
severity. They maintain the general clarity and accuracy, and where 
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they become most nearly a catalogue (in which Prokofiev has thirty lines, 
Vaughan Williams twenty, and Delius none) they are never quite dis- 
jointed, for Boyden’s is what Banister Fletcher called ‘‘the comparative 
method”’. 

Dislike of the word ‘appreciation’ cannot alter the fact that to guide 
listening by comparisons is to inculcate evaluation, and one therefore 
welcomes the sensible five-page chapter called ‘Beauty and Related 
Questions’, despite its big ‘Suggested Reading’ which includes some 
pretentious and windy lucubrations on esthetics. ‘“The current repertory 
of the opera house and concert hall is a monument to the collective 
judgment of the present day . . . but it does not tell us if or why Beethoven 
is a better composer than Tchaikovsky; it does not help us to determine 
the quality of old, new, or unfamiliar music . . . and it tends to deny the 
validity of individual judgment”, yet “for the beginner in music there 
can be only one standard: that represented by the classics”. Platitude ? 
Of course, but the fine teacher is less frequently the one who utters 
strikingly novel turns of thought than the one who can make vivid the 
truth behind platitude. Members of the introductory course at Berkeley 
should be grateful. A. H. 


Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours in Europe. Ed. by Percy A. Scholes. Vol. I: 
An Eighteenth-Century Musical Tour in France and Italy. pp. xxxv + 328. 
Vol. II: An Eighteenth-Century Musical Tour in Central Europe and the 
Netherlands. pp. xii + 268. (Oxford University Press, 1959, £5 5s.) 


“T determined”, wrote Burney, “to allay my thirst of knowledge at 
the source, and take such draughts in Italy, as England cannot supply . . . 
I left London in the beginning of June 1770, and as I did not intend my 
work should be local, I determined on the way to Italy to acquire what 
materials I could relative to the history of French music, as well as to 
inform myself of its present state.” A year later “The Present State of 
Music in France and Italy’ was published by Becket in the Strand—a 
single volume of 396 pages. Its successor, devoted to Germany, the 
Netherlands and United Provinces, followed in 1773, this time in two 
volumes, with a total of 717 pages. How is it that the proportions of the 
present edition are reversed ? The answer is simple. On the advice of three 
gentlemen who ought to have known better Burney cut out of the first 
book nearly everything that did not relate to music. His good friend 
Samuel Crisp protested: he ‘‘condemned the abridgement of my journal, 
and assured me that my miscellaneous observations had entertained him 
far more than the musical’. No one to-day is likely to agree entirely with 
Mr. Crisp about the miscellaneous observations; but at the same time it is 
quite clear that the abridgement was a mistake. Burney must have realized 
this himself. In his second book he included everything that he had 
written and found that the result procured him “many more readers 
than mere students and lovers of music”’. 

The present edition ought to be equally successful. Its posthumous 
publication does honour to the editor and forms a fitting crown to his 
previous labours in the field of English music and musicians in the 
eighteenth century. The second volume required no additions and is 
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issued as Burney wrote it, apart from a number of informative footnotes, 
The first has been augmented by the inclusion of the “‘miscellaneous 
observations” which exist in two copies in Burney’s handwriting, one of 
which was in Dr. Scholes’s possession while the other is in the British 
Museum. Even a cursory glance through the pages shows that the 
additions are substantial. What is more, they are characterized by the 
same shrewd and retentive observation that makes the author’s account 
of musical activities so vivid a record of the times. A few quotations from 
the earlier part of the volume will be sufficient to give some idea of what 
this new edition has to offer: 


[At Calais.] The cleanliness of the English common people, and the dirtiness 
of the French, are at once striking and unaccountable. 


{In Paris.] At the Royal Library all the morning making extracts from scarce 
books. But so little time is allowed here for such tedious work, and the Custodi made 
such difficulty to show these books and MSS., even the Catalogues of them, that 
I shall not trouble them again. 


[At Lyons.] Whether it proceeds from my not being so young as I was 5 years 
ago, that I am more difficult to please than at that time, by having more judgment 
and less appetite, or both, or that things are really dearer, and worse than they then 
were in France, I know not; but I neither relish their cooking so well as formerly, nor 
do things appear so cheap. The soups at the Tables d’Hote seem made of boiled 
dishclouts and scourings of the dresser, and neither their boiled nor roasted meats 
have any taste, except of Pepper, Salt, and Garlic. 


[In Geneva.] The people here are as little sensible of their happiness as in other 
free Governments: eternal quarrels, parties, and faction rage with great fury. 


[On the way to Mont Cenis.] The people seem indeed a nation of savages. 
One room always serves the whole family, Mules, Asses, Cows, and Hogs included. 
But when they give way to luxury, the Quadrupeds have the parlour to themselves. 


[On the way to Milan.] It should seem as if the inhabitants of this renowned 
and beautiful country thought that dust, dirt, cobwebs, fleas, bugs, and all manner 
of filth were necessary mortifications in this world, in order to entitle us to better 
treatment in the next. 


[Between Venice and Bologna.] The company I met with in the passage boat, 
was like that in Noah’s Ark, composed of all kinds of cattle, and not one ani 
to speak to, except one Frenchman, who soon entered into conversation with me. 
However beds were spread on the Floor, and we all pigged together. 


‘We all pigged together!”’ The picture is one that would.hardly occur to 
anyone reading the abridged edition. These details enormously increase 
our respect for Burney. Sickness, wet weather, bad food, vermin—nothing 
deterred him. He had come to Italy to collect information and he pushed 
ahead until he got what he was looking for. And with all this there was 
time to look at churches and picture galleries and to record in remarkable 
detail what he saw there. 

Two editions of the tours appeared within a few years; and a German 
translation followed close on the heels of the first edition. The author 
must have been very pleased with a success which he can hardly have 
anticipated, even though some of his observations about Germany were 
not well received in that country. He would probably be very surprised 
to learn that a new edition had appeared in the twentieth century. These 
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travel diaries were after all only a prelude to the ‘General History of 
Music’, which was to occupy him for some sixteen years. And yet “The 
Present State of Music’ is the one work by an eighteenth-century writer 
on music to which the reader returns again and again with affection and 
undiminished interest. Burney had something of the naivety and candour 
that make Boswell so readable. There is a delightful lack of reserve, an 
obstinate refusal to be pompous. Collectors have treasured the original 
editions for many years past. It would not be surprising if the present 
edition, enriched by Dr. Scholes’s labours, also became a collector’s piece 
in its time. It is superfluous to add that it is beautifully printed; and it has 
a much better index than any of Burney’s. Jj. A. W. 


Studies in African Music. By A. M. Jones. Vol. I: Text, pp. 295, pl. xviii; 
Vol. II: Music, pp. 238. (Oxford University Press, 1959, £7 7s.) 

African music, particularly African drumming, has held a fascination 
for the Western ear from the days of the early explorers, but much of the 
scientific study of it, dating back barely thirty years, has already become 
too abstruse for the non-specialist. Mr. Jones, with exceptional qualifica- 
tions and the resources of the School of Oriental and African Studies at 
his disposal, has given proof in the place of theory and produced a work 
of outstanding quality which is not only convincing but readable. 

The most important section of the book is without doubt the detailed 
transcription and analysis of Ewe dance music. The complexity of 
African rhythms has always astonished and baffled Western listeners. 
Now that at last we have a full and accurate record of what the African 
really plays and how he does it, even if it is only a small example, the 
truth proves even more astounding. Moreover, the value of this study is 
much enhanced by the collaboration of a native expert, the highly 
intelligent and gifted master-drummer Mr. Tay, whose contribution 
from the African’s standpoint is impressive, not only in the revealing 
exposition of his art—the effect he is aiming at, the rhythms, phrasing, 
tone and quality, “what he feels about the music” and the technique by 
which he obtains these results—but even in the author’s way of expressing 
his own observations in these chapters, which shows, perhaps un- 
consciously, the strong influence of the Africans with whom he has worked 
and makes the subject-matter much more convincing than if it were 
couched in our own technical language. The text of this part of the book 
is supported by the complete score printed in Vol. II and by a beautiful 
series of plates showing the drummer’s hands at his instrument. The 
labour that must have gone to give these results, the equipment required 
and the cost of production, especially of Vol. II, provide one answer to the 
author’s complaint that so little of the kind has been done before. 

The rest of the book is of a more exploratory nature. The author’s case 
for the homogeneity of African music is presented with cogency, and the 
truth of his main thesis that there are basic and demonstrable differences 
between the music of the African continent, as far as we know it, and that 
of the Western tradition cannot be questioned. Nevertheless, as he himself 
urges, the time is not now for generalization but for intensive research. 
We do not yet know enough for comparative study. Out of Africa, most 
heterogeneous of all the five continents, will always come something 
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new—and doubtless many surprises, musical and otherwise. 

Mr. Jones has applied his recording technique, which proved so 
successful with the drums, to the question of the relationship between tune 
and tone in tone languages. We are given a note by note comparison, 
set out in meticulous detail, between the melody of a song sung by two 
different singers and the tones of the spoken text. Since it is clear that ina 
tone language the melodic line of the song must generally follow the 
speech tone if the words are to retain their meaning, the interest centres 
on the degree of latitude that the composer or singer can take for the 
sake of the music. To anyone who speaks a tone language naturally, the 
whole question must seem—if it is not ungrateful to say so—somewhat 
academic, comparable, say, to a piece of research into the relationship 
between musical and syllabic stress in European singing. The composer 
is guided by convention and by his own feeling for what is permissible. 
Perhaps after all there is not much more to it. However, Mr. Jones was 
put on his mettle to produce concrete evidence to support or refute the 
theories of Dr. Schneider and he has done so. 

The question of Islamic influence on African music is left unsolved, 
It is hard to believe that the Fulani were converted by the Tuareg, or the 
Hausa by the Fulani, for Islam was brought to Hausa-land four hundred 
years before the Fulani Jihad at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
But these points have really only a negative significance. Islam has taken 
from these people their musical heritage and given little in its place. 
For since dancing, the inspiration of most true African music, is haram, and 
the playing of stringed instruments the hall-mark of depravity, there is 
little left for the respectable majority but the chanting of semi-religious 
poems. Consequently music, like many other arts in areas where the 
Mohammedan religion is strictly observed, is at a very low ebb. 

It is easy to catch the enthusiasm that the author feels for his subject, 
and much to be hoped that his attempt to let others share the pleasure 
that he himself derives from the music by providing performance scores 
may have the success it deserves. But too much must not be expected. 
Even if it were possible to train an orchestra of Western musicians to 
reproduce the exact sounds of the African dance band, this would still 
be a long way from catching the real spirit of the traditional folk music. 
African music is not an exotic art, to be appreciated in isolation by a 
select minority. It is part of the very life of the people and needs its 
complete tribal setting and all that goes with it. The magico-social 
motive, the emotional atmosphere, the smell of wood ffre and shining 
bodies, the echo against the forest wall—how can these be reproduced 
in the concert hall or even in the wilder and less accessible dance 
enclosures of Hammersmith and the South Kensington hinterland ? 

For many readers this book will end on a sad note. Whatever re- 
deeming features the author may see in “neo-folk music”, it is hard for 
any one who knows the true indigenous art-form to regard this hybrid 
with anything but distaste. And it is gaining ground fast. If we go back to 
Africa in ten years’ time, shall we find any of the old music left? Or shall 
we see, as in a distorting mirror, nothing but a caricature of our own? 


It looks as if this invaluable book has been written only just in time. 
R. M.E. 
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An Introduction to the Technique of Palestrina. By H. K. Andrews. pp. 256. 
(Novello, London, 1958, 30s.) 


When music’s higher educators, the redoubtable R. O. Morris in the 
van, revolted against the arbitrary discipline of Fuxian ‘species’ counter- 
point and insisted on a yardstick of actual music the choice fell naturally 
on the golden age of contrapuntal technique, the sixteenth century. The 
revolution over, there remained the difficulty, from the teacher’s view- 
point, that a field containing such diverse figures as Byrd, Lassus, Victoria 
and Palestrina was too wide, if (as is generally acknowledged) the dis- 
cipline should rigorously observe ascertainable limits of style. That the 
chosen exemplar should be Palestrina—one hopes that a merciful Provi- 
dence does not allow him to see the things done in his name—is due not 
to his being better than his great contemporaries, an inane comparison 
which does not stand examination, but to his having a clearly definable 
style which has been established by exhaustive analysis in Jeppesen’s 
‘The Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance’ and presented in teaching 
form in his ‘Counterpoint’. The serious student of Palestrina is bound to 
ask, before he buys the present book, what it has to offer that cannot be 
found in either of Jeppesen’s. 

Perhaps most important, there are far more music examples, partly 
replacing the essential but forbidding lists of references in Jeppesen. 
Jeppesen’s references were perforce to the old Haberl edition, now 
unobtainable. Andrews gives references wherever possible to the Rome 
edition as well, which though as yet incomplete is the only one available 
for sale. On modes Andrews gives long quotations from Tinctoris in clear 
translation (partly his own), explaining such things as tonus commixtus. 
This may seem fussy at the outset, but the continuation of the discussion 
to later writers like Zarlino sheds light on the changing notions of tonality 
among Palestrina’s contemporaries. It is interesting to suppose, with 
Andrews, that the motet ‘Super flumina Babylonis’, theoretically in the 
Phrygian mode, sounded to them, as it is does to us, to be in A minor 
ending on a half-close. 

There is a thorough examination and tabulation of time signatures 
and the proportional system generally. As with the modes, one is led 
through details of an elaboration to daunt the novice. But anyone who 
has attempted the subject knows how difficult it is to stop short of the 
whole, and Andrews has a horror of over-simplification. He is willing to 
come to a careful list of conclusions, but only after the reader has earned 
them. Quavers and cambiatas are more comprehensively and liberally 
treated, as are ‘fugue’ and canon, though there are traces of an ancient 
animus against ‘ingenuity—perhaps inherited from Morris—where 
Andrews seems to be on debatable esthetic ground. One tends to weary 
from time to time of mere description and to ask for the imaginative 
expression of a more positive delight in the effects of the music itself, 
such as humanely illumines Merritt’s book on ‘Sixteenth-Century 
Polyphony’. To take an extreme example, the five-part motet ‘O beata et 
gloriosa Trinitas’ is not only printed in full with its various subjects 
ticketed but is also exhaustively analysed from three separate viewpoints, 
one involving a three-page diagram of the texture of the whole motet, 
and all this without the leavening of a single phrase suggesting zsthetic 
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appreciation. The last chapter has interesting examples of word-setting 
and a necessarily inconclusive discussion on underlaying of words. It 
may be doubted whether any landmarks should be looked for in such 
shifting sands. 

There are no exercises in the book, and indeed there is still no 
scholarly book which offers any lengthy series of systematic exercises in 
the various facets of the style (if one excludes Jeppesen’s disappointing 
attempts at ‘Palestrina-cum-species’). And it is odd that a book of this 
size does not even hint at the question of ornamentation in performance, 
Even if we do not know what to make of it we must surely take into 
account, or at least mention, such a book as Bovicelli’s ‘Regole, Passaggi 
di Musica’, printed in Venice in 1594, which publishes highly ornamented 
cantus parts of Palestrina’s music? But these are perhaps peripheral 
matters. In the central matter of analysis of technique the book offers as 
clear and comprehensive a statement as patient scholarship can attain. 


I. K, 


Tonal Counterpart in the Style of the Eighteenth Century. Outline by Ernst 
Krenek. pp. 44. (Boosey & Hawkes, New York, $1.50.) 


The preface states that “the purpose of this manual is to present the 
subject matter in concentrated form for the use of teachers and students 
who can devote only a limited amount of time to the study of tonal 
counterpoint”. It then proceeds to a drastic narrowing of the field of 
investigation: “We shall not try to cover all the phases of contrapuntal 
practice which were developed during the three hundred years of the 
reign of tonality . . .” but the “process which found its consummation in 
the works of J. S. Bach”. Furthermore “‘the instructions of this text do not 
aim at a faithful replica of Bach’s personal style. This would require 
painstaking analysis of innumerable details . . . of little value to the 
student who is expected to acquire in a short period of time a working 
knowledge of a certain compositional practice”’. For this reason examples 
from Bach’s works are ruled out, since ‘‘such examples, obviously not 
written to demonstrate technical procedure, would nearly always contain 
a number of details which had to remain unexplained for the time being 
and thus would tend to confuse the student”. 

After this cutting of the ground from beneath our feet, we are faced 
with the problem of what actual technique or style the book sets out to 
teach. The doubt begins to creep in that it may prové to be another 
“academic by-product, ‘Music that never was on sea or land’”, the 
description which R. O. Morris so aptly applied to strict counterpoint 
some thirty-five years ago. Certainly some of the rules laid down seem 
quite arbitrary and far from the practice of Bach or the other composers 
of the period, for instance: ““The subdivision into three smaller values 
of a non-dotted note or any other irregular subdivision is not available 
(e.g. triplet)”. The quasi-philosophical definitions are no more reassuring: 
“The melodies which make up the fabric of polyphony may be understood 
as manifestations of a stream of energy the fluctuations of which are made 
perceptible in the tones through which the melodic lines proceed. .. 
The equality of the time spans causes the configuration to produce quasi 
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symmetrical correspondence of opposing elements”. 

The musical illustrations, presumably written by the author, do not 
seem to overcome the difficulties which the preface suggests would arise 
from the use of quotations from Bach; moreover, it would be by no means 
easy to defend some of them on either esthetic or technical grounds as 
examples of counterpoint or harmony of the period. 

The introductory remarks say that “the principle governing eighteenth 
century counterpoint is tonal harmony, in the sense that the sound- 
combinations arising among the simultaneous melodies are expected to 
correspond to the rules established in regard to chord progressions in the 
realm of tonality. Basic knowledge of these rules is a prerequisite for 
using the present manual’’. What are these rules and who established 
them? It seems a pity that little or no guidance is given as to the nature 
of the harmonic progressions and relationships of the Bach era, and that 
no systematic treatment of the harmonic and contrapuntal aspect of such 
things as unessential and suspended dissonances is attempted. This is 
probably due to excessive compression, though it may be thought that a 
disproportionate amount of space is given to the rather elementary 
discussion of some factors which might be classified as ‘rudiments of 
music’, at the expense of more important technical matters. 

The author has attempted the almost impossible task of dealing with 
the melodic and contrapuntal technique of the late baroque age, together 
with instruction in writing ‘complete inventions’, invertible counterpoint, 
canon, etc., in the space of 44 pages. Such an attempt, however courageous 
and skilful, must inevitably be inadequate. H. K. A, 


Musica Panhumana: Sinn und Gestaltung in der Musik. By Leopold Conrad. 
pp. 377. (Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1958.) 


This is essentially the work of a cultivated German author profoundly 
interested in the speculative and esthetic approaches to music. It dis- 
dains modern practices that concentrate on analysis and history and 
prefers those of the médieval universities which came to an end, more or 
less, with the humanists of the sixteenth century. The author’s references 
to concrete musical passages show taste and discrimination, though they 
are frequently not novel. He is right, for instance, in singling out the 
famous passage ‘Le calme rentre dans mon coeur’ from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie 
en Tauride’ as an example of music depicting more than one emotion at 
the same time. Gluck’s justification of the syncopations in the violas, 


, expressing Orestes’s profound disquiet, “Il a tué sa mére’’, is also properly 


quoted in this context. (It is unfortunate for the English reader, perhaps, 
that Gluck’s remarks are given in German rather than French, and that 
the reference is to H. J. Moser’s book on Gluck [Stuttgart, 1940], without 
mention of the standard biographies readily available in this country.) 
But while these and other illustrations are apt, they call to mind passages 
already well known, on which no new light is shed. 

Nor, indeed, are the philosophical approaches novel. The author 
firmly believes that music should be treated as one of the liberal arts, 
that it should not be isolated as a specialized and professional discipline. 
In place of the attitude of the baroque conservatorio he would have modern 
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man recover the wholeness of the medieval universitas: the totality of the 
experience is what matters, not the virtuosity of the artist or the cleverness 
of the analysis. The ‘panhuman’ esthetics of the title would turn the 
circumscribed musician of to-day into a broadly cultivated uomo universale, 
The universality of this panhuman individual would be manifest in his 
orientation towards all mankind, to the exclusion of pure self-interest; 
he would inevitably attune himself to the eternal harmony of the universe, 
to the music of the spheres. There are important ethical, and even 
religious, corollaries to the author’s esthetic thoughts; two quotations, 
which serve as a joint motto of the book, are from Goethe and Simone 
Weil. Moreover, there are liberal quotations from the great thinkers 
who have written on music, though by no means on music alone, including 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. The author frequently refers 
to the corpus of musical treatises collected by Gerbert and Coussemaker, 
and pays proper attention to Zarlino as coming at the end of a great 
tradition. 

These are laudable sentiments and considerations germane to the 
pages of this journal. Because of a lack of conciseness and of felicitous 
verbal expression, however, reading often becomes difficult. Abstract 
nouns in Greek and German abound—noematisch-esthetische Dreiheit, 
holoeidetische musikalische Gesamtbedeutung—and whereas each term may be 
approximately clear when first introduced, there is just enough fuzziness 
at the edges to make one lose the drift of the author’s thought when they 
are used in combination. It is at this level of advanced intellectual com- 
plexity that the reader feels the need for help; on the other hand, some of 
the explanations, when they are forthcoming, deal with disconcertingly 
simple matters. The diagrams of sonata rondo and sonata allegro form on 
pp. 22-23 are unnecessary; and to explain that the Aristotelian term 
‘noesis’ is derived from the Greek verb ‘noein’ (to think) seems equally 
gratuitous. Anyone prepared to read a book bearing the title ‘Musica 
Panhumana’, with references to Aristotle, Plotinus and patristic literature, 
would presumably be qualified to consult a dictionary, if necessary. One 
cannot help feeling that the term ‘noesis’ as a chapter heading satisfies 
the author’s yearning for an age of Western civilization when Latin and 
Greek served as a universal language for all educated men; but the use of 
Greek is surely not indispensable for his exposition in the vernacular. 
Since the subheadings are in simple German (Erlebnis, Gesinnung, Phantasie) 
some German equivalent of a heading such as ‘Mental Processes’ would 
have done as well. ; 

The music examples are aptly chosen in regard to composers of the 
eighteenth century—Bach, Mozart, Haydn. Present-day mechanistic 
pre-occupation with motor rhythms is not to the author’s liking: 


Musical and technical temperaments were united. There resulted ultimately 
compositions which remind one of the “‘water-tap and sewing machine” (Kienek... 
1937) in the rhythmic-melodic features of their motor action [ Motorik]. 


At this point the author inserts, without comment, four staves of music 
from Stravinsky’s violin concerto in D major. I must confess that this 


particular passage, or, indeed, Stravinsky’s music in general, does not 
evoke any image either of a water-tap or of a sewing machine. In con~ | 
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temporary music one is reminded now and again of the motion of loco- 
motives or automobiles or other power-driven machines; and the noise 
of the drum or the motion of the spinning wheel have been evoked on the 
keyboard by such diverse composers as Byrd and Schubert. Composers 
have always been prone to reflect in their music some of the features of 
the world in which they dwell. The final judgment must rest on whether 
the resultant composition has artistic shape or whether it is a bore. 

To sum up, this contribution to the philosophy of music is well 
documented and not lightly to be dismissed. Terminology and style do 
not make for easy reading, and the sympathies of the author are limited. 
But in the latter respect one must grant that he is in distinguished com- 
pany: composers from Brahms to Pfitzner have had similar views, and 
the value judgments behind the theoretical writings of Schenker are 
certainly comparable to the present work. Within the limits of his sym- 
pathies the author provokes interesting thought, and anyone concerned 
with his topic will find him worth-while reading. F.W.S. 


The Toscanini Legacy. By Spike Hughes. pp. 346. (Putnam, London, 
1959, 30S.) 


This is a comprehensive survey of recordings made by Toscanini, into 
which are woven memories of concerts and rehearsals attended by 
Mr. Hughes. The whole is written in a highly personal and provocative 
style. He is inclined to give words a meaning all his own. A programme 
consisting of Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’, Franck’s ‘Les 
Eolides’, Goossens’s ‘Sinfonietta’ and Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklarung’ can 
hardly be called “abnormally undistinguished”. Moreover, Mr. Hughes is 
not too happy in the use of simile. To explain his lack of sympathy with 
Brahms, Richard Strauss and Wagner, he tells us that he also does not 
care for péche Melba. 

An Englishman may be permitted some amusement at his treatment of 
Toscanini’s performance of the ‘Enigma’ Variations. One gathers that in 
recording it Toscanini gave his admirer rather a blow. Mr. Hughes does 
not like English music, and scorns those who insist that Toscanini, in 
spite of a clarity of detail that our own conductors seldom achieve, does, 
nevertheless, miss something in the score that is peculiarly English. We 
Englishmen are expected to, and do, respond to Irish national colour 
and idiom in art and literature; cannot Mr. Hughes, a London-born 
Irishman, recognize that the Englishman has his national genius as well 
as he? Or are Strongbow and Cromwell still just round the corner ? 

Mr. Hughes quotes with approval an apercu of his hero: ‘““The oddest 
thing about conductors, even the best of them, is the way they hold the 
score up to the light or turn it back to front. They’re always looking for 
something which isn’t there and never see what is”. There are those who 
quite justifiably often thought that Toscanini himself was guilty of this, 
especially so in German music. “Perhaps”, writes Mr. Hughes, ““Toscanini’s 
Wagner was considered ‘too Italian’; I do not know. But if it was, 
I would not rate that as anything but an advantage to all concerned”. 
But, quite simply, was it not a false rendering of ‘die heilige deutsche 
Kunst’? S. B. 
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Beitrdge zur Chronologie der Werke Johann Sebastian Bachs. By Georg von 
Dadelsen. pp. 176. “Tiibinger Bach-Studien’, Heft 4/5. (Hohner, 
Trossingen, 1958.) 


Die Bach-Handschriften der Berliner Staatsbibliothek. By Paul Kast. pp. x + 150. 
‘Tibinger Bach-Studien’, Heft 2/3. (Hohner, Trossingen, 1958.) 


Without dates, one cannot study the development of a composer’s 
style. As far as Bach is concerned, it has been generally supposed that 
Spitta left little for anyone else to do: that although a few important 
dates might remain controversial, his chronology was in general sound, 
and even that stylistic criteria based on his chronology could safely be 
used for dating those works for which no other evidence was available. 
From this fool’s paradise we have been rudely awakened during the last 
few years, chiefly by Alfred Diirr and Georg von Dadelsen, of whose 
publications the present ‘Beitrage’ is not the least disconcerting. 

The book begins with an instructive (and amusing) review of the 
various methods of dating that have hitherto been tried, with suggestions 
for further work and some dreadful warnings against taking evidence at 
its face value. Nine cantatas have been ascribed to 1731 on the strength 
of dated libretti. Eight of them certainly, and the ninth probably, were 
composed earlier; the libretti were printed for repeat performances. The 
nine cantatas on texts by Mariane von Ziegler were composed in 1725, 
though she did not publish her texts until 1728. It has been supposed 
that eight cantatas were inspired by political events, and they have been 
dated accordingly. In fact, six of these dates have been proved wrong, 
and there is nothing to be said in favour of the other two. In one of these 
cases Schering (embroidering on a date that was wrong by twenty years) 
said that Bach was so terrified by the Prussian invasion that he wrote a 
hasty and inaccurate continuo part. In fact, the part was written by a 
copyist. So much for the opinions of critics who think paleography 
beneath their attention and prefer to wear their scholarship lightly— 
‘like a mantel thrown hastily over the shoulders’, to quote the Reichsgraf 
von und zu Schwarzschild (Music Review, May 1959, p. 184). The habit 
is no doubt characteristically English, but the Reichsgraf is clearly wrong 
in supposing that it is unknown elsewhere. 

The author passes on to discuss a method of dating that has hitherto 
been neglected. It has long been obvious that Bach’s handwriting changed 
with the years; but the subject was so bedevilled with difficulties—differ- 
ences between sketches and fair copies, lack of accessiblé material, and 
manuscripts that had been wrongly dated or wrongly ascribed to Bach by 
persons whose judgment one hesitated to question—that it seemed an 
unprofitable study. By a comprehensive examination of the German 
material the author has been able to overcome most of these difficulties 
and to present a tolerably convincing account of the changes in Bach’s 
writing and the dates at which they took place. 

A few doubts remain. Is the Tiibingen autograph of BWV 886/2 
(‘Das wohltemperierte Klavier’, II, Fugue in Ap) really earlier than the 
London autograph? Was the autograph of the Canonic Variations really 
written after the edition was published? It seems a senseless thing for 
Bach to have done; and my confidence in this conclusion (which is not 
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the author’s own) is not increased by the fact that no editor has as yet 
even tried to explain the corrections in bar 41 of the canon by augmenta- 
tion. Was the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ prelude on ‘Helft mir’ really written after 
1740? It contains a large number of black notes with downstems on the 
right—more, I should have thought, than ought to occur at that date in 
such a comparatively tidy manuscript. But there can be no doubt that 
the author has developed the handwriting method of dating to a point 
at which it has to be taken seriously, both as a supplement to other 
methods and as a source of information that can be obtained in no other 
way. He has, for instance, made out a good case for accepting the preludes 
on ‘Wie schén leuchtet’ as the earliest of Bach’s extant music autographs 
(c. 1705). More important, perhaps, is his conclusion that BWV 5352 (the 
early version of the organ Prelude and Fugue in G minor) was written 
before 1707. This suggests that Bach’s organ style developed more rapidly 
than has sometimes been supposed, and that there has been a tendency 
to date such works as the Passacaglia and the D minor Toccata too late. 
Again, it can now be seen that the Allemande of the French Suite in G 
was not written at a sitting. Bach began by writing about four bars and a 
half of the top part, and almost completing bars 1-2. He did nothing more 
for about a year; and then, like an examination candidate, ‘continued 
the given opening in the same style’. The author thinks that a similar 
phenomenon can be traced in some of Bach’s sketches: the first few bars 
seem more firmly written than the rest, as if they were clear in his mind 
before he set pen to paper, but afterwards he was composing as he wrote. 

Then there is the B minor Mass. The accepted date of the ‘Missa’ 
(before July 1733) remains unchanged, but the rest of the story is very 
different and much easier to understand. It was not until his last years 
that Bach set about completing the Mass. The author agrees with Diirr 
that the Sanctus was originally composed not in the late thirties, but for 
Christmas 1724. He also suggests that ‘Et in unum’ is an adaptation, 
hitherto unsuspected. That may well be; the theme occurred to Bach in 
1733, some fifteen years before he wrote the setting now familiar. The 
initial canon at the unison may have been inspired not by the unity of 
Father and Son, but by a conventional secular love-duet beginning ‘Ich 
bin deine, du bist meine’. It seems clear that the NBA edition of this 
unlucky work, like the old Bach-Gesellschaft, was published too soon; 
the sources had not been examined closely enough. The NBA chronology 
is wrong: the idea that Bach never meant to write a Mass is almost 
certainly wrong: and a number of corrections, supposed to have been 
made by Bach and therefore adopted in the edition, were in fact made 
after his death. 

Dr. von Dadelsen’s section on the Leipzig vocal works is to some extent 
a repetition of results already published by Diirr (see Music & Letters, 
April 1959, p. 192). But the subject is approached from a different point 
of view, each author gives information that the other does not, and the 
results are differently tabulated. For completeness and convenience it is 
therefore advisable to read both. The book is well written, and good 
indexes make it easy to consult. Like Diirr’s book, it can be read with 
profit by anyone who wants to know how much has been discovered 
about Bach and his circle during the last ten years, and also how much 
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remains to be discovered. 

The process of discovery will be greatly facilitated by Dr. Kast’s 
book—the first published catalogue of the Berlin Bach collection. He 
deals with other members of the family, as well as with Sebastian; and 
if works by other composers happen to be preserved in a Bach manu- 
script he usually lists them. He also gives the location of each manu- 
script (Berlin, Marburg, Tiibingen), dimensions, pagination, dates (as far 
as they are known), previous owners, and up-to-date information about 
the scribes. The book thus answers most of the questions that have to be 
asked before one can either order microfilms or understand them when 
they arrive. From the indexes it is easy to discover which works were 
acquired by the early collectors and copied by the various scribes, and 
which works were the most popular before publication began. Clearly, 
Bach was never so completely neglected as we have been brought up to 
believe. In such ways as these the book is of general interest ; but primarily, 
of course, it is a specialist’s tool, and a very useful one. 

I have checked it against a few manuscripts in which I am personally 
interested. Under P 288 the finale of Organ Sonata IV is called the 
fourth movement, whereas under P 319 it is called the third. The last 
item in the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ autograph is described merely as “‘3 Schluss- 
takte, g-dorisch’”’; in fact these are the last bars of ‘Wir Christenleut’, 
transcribed into staff notation by an unidentified person from the tabla- 
ture used by Bach on an earlier page. But these are microscopic flaws; 
and I can best sum up by saying that if this book had been published 
ten years ago life would have been much easier both for me and for 
several librarians. W. E. 


Moving into Aquarius. By Michael Tippett. pp. 157. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1959, 18s.) 


Perhaps the best recommendation of this book is the diversity of 
responses it arouses in one and the same reader. In the course of one 
essay one may find both illumination and a seemingly wilful clouding. 
Sometimes the clouds are summoned to obscure an issue which seemed 
plain before; sometimes they arise from sheer clumsiness of expression. 
The reader, poor man, wonders whether he should find it a matter for 
pride or despair that his own mind has jogged along through the con- 
temporary musical scene without seeing a quarter of the dark corners 
Tippett has probed. He wonders in particular why Jung has to be such 
a King Charles’s head, and uncertainly veers from humility to Philistinism 
as this spiritual autobiography unfolds. The essays and talks here collected 
date from 1945 to 1958, the most substantial in length being the obituary 
essays on Schonberg and the description, part fascinating, part intolerably 
turgid, of the gestation of ‘The Midsummer Marriage’. But Tippett 
disarms one at every point. Are the chapters on Schénberg superficial— 
or rather combining depths and gaps? “‘It is safer to appreciate the ideas 
as dramatizations of processes in me . . . than to read the book as an 
introduction to the numerous authors it mentions.” Is Tippett’s style 
indirect, to say the least? ‘““‘We know that he [Shaw] could never have 
allowed his prefaces to be printed in the rambling style I can permit 
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myself, just because my creative work is with tones not words.” And how 
blame the artist whose admitted reaction at failure to come to terms with 
his environment is ‘‘a tone of petulance’’, a going over to the attack “like 
a teddy-boy David” ? 

The apologia entitled ‘A Composer and his Public’ is one of the most 
interesting parts of the book, though here again, as in the chapter on 
‘The Midsummer Marriage’, one wonders what makes Tippett spend the 
time philosophizing rather than composing. In it he puts his position 
bluntly: 

I know of no other absolute . . . than the power of such creative energies as 

I possess; that I look, therefore, at public and patronage through the eyes of a 

dedicated person, who must do what he has to do, whether the issue is acceptable or 


not; that my passion is to project into our mean world music which is rich and 
generous; that I hope I reject mediocrity as intensely as it rejects me. 


This is fine fierce stuff, and Tippett on this showing is not stirring an 
inch towards his audience. His book for all its prickles will incline his 
reader to stir a couple of feet towards him. I. K. 


Reflections on Art: a Source Book of Writings by Artists, Critics and Philosophers. 
Ed. by Susanne K. Langer. pp. 364. (John Hopkins, Baltimore; 
Oxford University Press, 1959, 52s.) 


The changes in the philosophy taught at the universities have involved 
changes in teaching methods. Students are no longer given set texts 
from the great philosophers to read so as to acquire knowledge of their 
systems but are set specific problems to investigate, for which they will 
more likely have to search in files of periodicals than in collected works. 
The book under review calls itself (misleadingly) a source book; but it is 
in fact a collection of essays dealing with esthetic problems thrown up by 
the various arts. Its limited purpose is stated in the introduction: it is not 
an anthology of schools of thought, it is not exclusively philosophical but 
critical and expository, and it is, in the event, not a very satisfactory 
compilation, though its purpose would seem to accord with modern 
philosophical practice. 

But anything sponsored by Susanne Langer commands respect; and 
if only her essayists commanded as clear a prose style as her own (some, 
however, are translations), there would be fewer of the clotted paragraphs 
which the difficult subject-matter of esthetics is apt to engender. Out 
of twenty-six essays eight are concerned specifically with music, six deal 
with general esthetics, several are concerned with drama, ballet, visual 
arts, the cinema and architecture. The two best essays, qua essays, i.e. 
excelling in literary grace, are by Englishmen, Charles Morgan and 
Basil de Selincourt, but they do not contain much philosophy. Time comes 
in for discussion by several writers and is an instance of the sort of 
problem that the new method throws at its students. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and contains among much that reads doubtfully some 
stimulating ideas. Mrs. Langer broadmindedly includes arguments such 
as “strike me as slightly mad” but has made her selection on the basis of a 
fundamental agreement as to what is important in reflections about 
art. F. H. 
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COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Bach, J. S., Neue Ausgabe sdmtlicher Werke. 
Ser. I, Vol. 33: Trauungskantaten, ed. by Frederick Hudson. 
Ser. VI, Vol. 1: Werke fiir Violine, ed. by Giinter Hausswald & Rudolf 
Gerber. 
(Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1958, 52s. 6d. & 48s.) 


Of the five Trauungskantaten (wedding cantatas) in the first of these 
volumes two survive incomplete. Bach, however, used three movements 
of ‘O ewiges Feuer’ (BWV 34a) over again in the Whitsun cantata with 
that title. The case of ‘Herr Gott, Beherrscher aller Dinge’ (BWV 120) 
is more complicated. Five out of the eight movements occur in other 
works. Three of them are borrowed, with modifications, from the cantata 
‘Gott, man lobet dich in der Stille’ (BWV 120), written for the Leipzig 
council election, probably in 1728: Mr. Hudson, in his ‘Kritischer 
Bericht’ (16s. 6d.), advances all the arguments for showing that the 
wedding cantata was the later of the two. It is a happy coincidence that 
the volume of works for violin appears at the same time as the wedding 
cantatas, since two of these have associations with ‘Herr Gott, Beherrscher 
aller Dinge’: the third movement of the first (Céthen) version of the 
sixth sonata for violin and harpsichord corresponds with the aria ‘Leit, 
O Gott, durch deine Liebe’ (borrowed from BWV 120), and the prelude 
of the partita in E major for violin solo was turned into an organ solo 
with orchestral accompaniment to provide a sinfonia in the second part 
of the cantata. Neither of these two movements is complete in the cantata, 
since the upper parts are missing (except at the end of the sinfonia), but 
they can be studied in BWV 120 and in a later election cantata of 1731, 
‘Wir danken dir Gott’ (BWV 29). Here, as so often in Bach’s work, to 
study the way in which he reworked old material is a fascinating 
experience. 

Two related works—the G major sonata for violin and continuo 
(BWV 1021) and the trio in the same key for flute, violin and continuo— 
offer a particular problem in reworking. In the ‘Kritischer Bericht’ 
(28s.) Mr. Hausswald comes down strongly on the side. of those who 
regard the trio as the work of.a younger composer. His arguments are 
not entirely convincing. The varied repeats in the first movement are 
certainly not characteristic of Bach, but everything else in the work has 
an authentic air. Particularly striking, as several writers have’ pointed 
out, is the close similarity between the third movement and ‘Gute Nacht’ 
in ‘Jesu meine Freude’. One must also take into account the points of 
imitation in the last movement. If the composer of this trio was not 
Bach, he was an extremely skilful contrapuntist. The alleged autograph 
has disappeared, so that a powerful weapon in the argument, one way or 
the other, is not available. My guess is that the trio is by Bach, that the 
first movement was originally without varied repeats (which were 
introduced by a later copyist), and that Bach reworked his material as a 
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sonata for solo violin and harpsichord. Apart from the varied repeats 
there is nothing in either work that makes this supposition impossible. 

It is curious that no complete autograph survives of the six sonatas 
for violin and harpsichord. This means that we have to rely on copies for 
the occasional figuring of the bass. As might be expected, the copies do 
not always agree. A typical example is the first bar of the second move- 
ment of the A major sonata. One of the copies reads « on the third beat, 


6 . . ‘ 
another reads 4, others have {, while one has the improbable ie Rudolf 


Gerber (whose death is a serious loss to scholarship) reads § in bar 1, 
and * in the corresponding passage in bar 93. This variation seers 
illogical—all the more since any musician left to his own judgment would 
plump for § as the correct figuring. The differences between the copies 
are such that the figuring in them can hardly be authentic. Somewhere, 
no doubt, the composer is chuckling to himseif at the problems he has 


created for his twentieth-century admirers. j. A. W. 


The Eton Choirbook, Vol. II, ed. by Frank LI. Harrison. ‘Musica 
Britannica’, Vol. XI. (Stainer & Bell, London, 1958, 63s.) 


The publication of a second volume of compositions from the Eton 
choirbook is a major musical event, for connoisseurs of early Tudor 
church music consider these works to be among the finest which can be 
found at this period. All the pieces in the new volume are for five voices 
with the exception of John Sutton’s seven-part ‘Salve Regina’, his only 
known composition. Other composers represented in Eton by only one 
composition published in the present volume are Hacomplaynt, Huchyn, 
Fayrfax, Hygons, Hampton and Banester. Five out of Davy’s six com- 
positions are here and both of Fawkyner’s. Settings of ‘Salve Regina’, 
with or without tropes, predominate in the Eton manuscript and there 
are eight of them in the present volume. All in all, there are eighteen 
compositions by thirteen different composers to add to the fourteen 
already published. 

The editorial method is the same for both voiumes, though the 
preface is shorter in Vol. II, owing to the fact that biographical informa- 
tion was mainly given in Vol. I. Dr. Harrison calls in question a number 
of Grattan Flood’s assumptions: for instance, that Richard Davy was 
ordained in 1497, became chaplain to Sir William Boleyn in 1501 and 
remained in the service of his son Sir Thomas Boleyn till 1516. The new 
suggestion that Davy the composer is the man named in the records of 
Exeter Cathedral as a member of the College of Vicars-choral between 
1497 and 1506 is much more reasonable. The identity of John Browne, 
who has left seven complete works in the Eton manuscript, cannot yet 
be established, but he is not likely to have been rector of West Tilbury 
in 1478, as indicated by Flood. 

In spite of prevailing five-part writing these polyphonic antiphons 
rarely move for long in full five-part texture. Following a characteristic 
English trait of the fifteenth century, they intersperse duets and trios 
between full sections, sometimes employing imitation, but as often not. 
Frequent entries after rests of one part after another give an impression of 
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imitation, although the melodic lines may all be different. The poly- 
phonic texture is, moreover, characterized by great rhythmic variety 
between parts, and sonority. The parts can in fact become extremely 
animated when very small notes are in use, and such complexities as 
triplet quavers in sesquialtera proportion are frequently introduced. The 
relative length of these pieces demands a change from triple to duple 
time and usually back in the course of one work. The ornamented final 
chords to be found in such continental composers as Obrecht attain a 
complexity unlikely to be surpassed, e.g. in Fawkner’s two antiphons, 
and the rhythmically elaborate Amens appear as an apotheosis of the 
intricacies of late French ars nova music. 

The printed score is straightforward and clear in the best tradition of 
modern musicology. Original clefs and the compass of each part usefully 
precede the opening of each composition, while all ligatures are indicated 
by the usual square brackets. The latter do not clutter up the score too 
much, since ligatures are far less frequent in Eton than in earlier sources, 
Time signatures are modern, though all original mensuration signs are 
given, either at the beginning of the piece or in the critical notes. From the 
printing point of view, the page could be more attractive, for instance 
with a more interesting type for the texts. The main criticism of the cover 
of this volume is that it begins to come off as soon as one opens the book. 
The useful appendix of plainsong melodies on p. 175 is mostly taken from 
the ‘Antiphonale Sarisburiense’, but the ‘caput’ melisma from the 
antiphon ‘Venit ad Petrum’ for Maundy Thursday was extracted from 
an Oxford manuscript. It is very interesting to find this same plainsong 
used by Richard Hygons for his ‘Salve Regina’ after it had formed the 
basis for cyclic masses by Dufay, Ockeghem and Obrecht. Another 
valuable addition to this volume is the list of abbreviations on p. 177, 
which contains lists of works in the Scone and Lambeth Palace choirbooks. 

The critical notes are exhaustive, but, as in other volumes of ‘Musica 
Britannica’, not easy to read. One has to appreciate that B may mean 
either the note or the bass part, C either the note or the contratenor. 
Again, 7C means the second C in the bar, while C? is the second con- 
tratenor. Economy is indeed important with editions of such complexity, 
but the few extra pages required to ensure easy reading of the critical 
notes would not cost a great deal of money. I was able to check the 
British Museum, Harley 1709 with Davy’s ‘O domine caeli terraeque 
creator’, and found a few errors in the critical apparatus. Thus, the 
musical example at the top of p. 181 should read ‘“‘-ma-ni’’; not ‘“‘-mi-ni”, 
note 256-7 on p. 182 should read GF, not FF; and note 261 should read 
q E, not g D (moreover, one may add: no #). In critical notes which are 
so extensive, human fallibility is bound to make itself felt, and for this 
reason I would suggest that reviewers might well make a thorough check 
of critical notes to important editions, either from original manuscripts, 
if possible, or from microfilms. Complete accuracy would then be within 
reach, and the reviewer would be paying real homage to the author. 

At all events, enough has been said to make it clear that the second 
volume of ‘The Eton Choirbook’ is a very scholarly piece of editorial 
craftsmanship, and we can only hope that the third volume will be 
shortly available to complete this very valuable publication. G.R. 
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Haydn, Joseph, Werke. 
Ser. XIV, Vol. 3: Barytontrios Nr. 49-72, ed. by Hubert Unverricht. 
Ser. XIV, Vol. 4: Barytontrios Nr. 73-96, ed. by Hubert Unverricht. 
Ser. XXV, Vol. 3: Lo speziale (dramma giocoso), ed. by Helmut Wirth. 
Ser. XXX: Mehrstimmige Gesdénge, ed. by Paul Mies. 
Ser. XX XI: Kanons, ed. by Otto Erich Deutsch. 
(Henle, Munich, 1958-9, DM.26.70, 27.50, 38.00, 18.75 & 14.75.) 


The new Haydn Gesamtausgabe is now definitely ahead of its abortive 
predecessor, even though some of its volumes are rather slim. So far the 
publications agree with what was promised in the prospectus, though the 
time-table, as is inevitable, has not been scrupulously observed. We are 
told that the sequence of future issues will be governed not by any 
consistent plan for publishing works of the same series together but by the 
availability of the material. ‘This seems reasonable enough. The impatient 
subscriber, however, will sometimes wish that he did not have to wait quite 
so long for the great masterpieces. No doubt the editors of Gesamtausgaben 
do not deliberately feed us with minor works, and certainly this does not 
always happen: the Bach edition has already given us the Mass in B minor 
and the Brandenburg concertos, and the Mozart edition includes the last 
three symphonies. But it would stimulate interest if the outstanding 
works could appear a little more frequently. 

Since Haydn wrote over 120 trios for baryton, viola and cello, there 
are obviously a good many more still to come. However, the 48 now 
published will be enough to go on with for the present. The insistence 
with which Prince Nicholas Esterhazy made Haydn pander to his whims 
must be unique in the history of private patronage; at any rate, few 
composers of rank can have been compelled to turn out so much music 
of minor interest for a single man. But the fact that these pieces are of 
minor interest does not mean that they are negligible, or indeed easy to 
play: the Prince was clearly no mean performer. There is rarely any 
depth of emotion (the sombre recitative-like opening of No. 52 is an 
exception) and the same types of figuration inevitably recur more than 
once; but over and over again one has fresh evidence of Haydn’s superb 
melodic gift, and some of the pieces have the athletic vigour of first-rate 
counterpoint exercises. Haydn was too good a composer to let Prince 
Nicholas have all the fun. 

Neither the ‘Mehrstimmige Gesange’, charming as they are, nor the 
“Kanons’ call for detailed comment. There are several modern editions of 
the partsongs, though without Haydn’s continuo part for Nos. 1-9, and 
the canons have been available in print for some time. More significant 
is the first appearance of an opera in the new edition. ‘Lo speziale’ (The 
Chemist), written for Esterhaz in 1768, has long been known in Germany 
under the title ‘Der Apotheker’. It would be an understatement to say 
that this German version misrepresents Haydn’s original. For that reason 
the appearance of an authentic text, based on the composer’s autograph, 
is doubly welcome. The autograph is not complete, but the overture is 
known from other sources and the editor has ingeniously reconstructed 
the opening of Mengone’s first aria: the remaining lacunae obviously 
cannot be supplied, but we are given the text of the libretto. 
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Like ‘Il mondo della luna’ this work has its origin in a dramma giocoso 
by Goldoni. There is the usual old man (lo speziale) and the inevitable 
pretty young ward, and the two suitors, one of whom wins the girl’s hand 
in the end. The chemist’s shop is not merely a convenient setting: 
Mengone has an aria in which he discusses purgatives without, so to 
speak, mincing his words. But Geiringer’s opinion that this ‘‘daring 
realism . . . makes the piece hardly suitable for a refined audience”’ is a 
little old-fashioned in these days. The plot has its absurdities, but by its 
very nature is more credible than the fantastic intrigue of ‘I1 mondo della 
luna’. The scene where both the suitors appear disguised as solicitors, 
with false moustaches, and simultaneously take down the marriage 
contract from dictation, is quite as funny as anything in ‘Cosi fan tutte’. 
This is pure opera buffa. Haydn does not attempt to interpret character 
but he gives his singers delightful, if sometimes complicated, things to 
sing. There is an enchanting aria for Volpino, ‘Un certo tutore in Francia 
vi fu’, in which he explains to Sempronio what happens to guardians who 
turn away suitors. The fact that the cast calls for two sopranos (one of 
them Volpino) and two tenors gives the ensembles a freshness and clarity 
which would not be achieved by a more conventional distribution. 


J. A.W. 


Purcell, Henry, Fantazias and other Instrumental Music, ed. by Thurston 
Dart. Purcell Society Edition, Vol. XXXI. (Novello, London, 


1959, 55S-) 


The timeliness of this important volume, appearing as it does at the 
height of our Purcell-Handel celebrations, is more than accidental. 
Purcell and Handel performances are nothing new: the new factor is the 
influence of the musicologists, who have always claimed that the point of 
their work is to render the music more enjoyable and who are making 
full use of this exceptional opportunity of proving it. It is this practical 
kind of musicology which the distinguished committee now in charge of 
the Purcell Society represents, and of which Thurston Dart, the editor of 
the present volume, is so active an example. 

Like the previous Vol. XXVII, the present volume combines the 
reliable source material needed by the scholar with some musicological 
assistance to the performer. In the first function, the basic one for a 
collected edition, the many small but crucial decisions of editorial policy 
have been well taken—an achievement in itself, for we can all think of 
expensive collections whose utility is much diminished by mistakes in this 
direction; and indeed they are very easy to make. The present excellent 
working text is produced by Novello in a manner both clear and pleasant 
to the eye. The musicological assistance includes some restrained but 
useful suggestions for ornaments; for tempo (more needfully where the 
tempo changes in the middle of the piece than at the start where a time- 
word such as Andante can, perhaps fortunately, be no more than vague) ; 
for those performer’s alterations to the written rhythm so often necessary 
for an authentic (i.e. an accurate and effective) interpretation; and in the 
pieces with continuo, for dynamics. No attempt has been made to turn 
the volume into a complete performer’s edition, which would defeat its 
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proper purpose; the editor’s hand is nowhere heavily felt, but it is present 
where it is most needed. 

A possible exception concerns the trills. Most modern performers will 
start these on the lower note, which destroys half their melodic and all 
their harmonic impact. Even performers aware that baroque trills start 
on the upper note seldom realize how emphatic that upper note should be 
made for full effect. As a number of trills and half-trills are suggested here 
by editorial signs, some explanation of them is really needed. An organ is, 
very suitably, recommended for many of the accompaniments. It would 
have been worth explaining that a modern church organ needs very 
discreet and intelligent handling if it is to take the place of the small 
domestic chamber organ of Purcell’s day; and also that a harpsichord is 
always a legitimate and frequently a satisfactory alternative, even for 
parts originally entitled ‘organ’. We read in [Peter Prelleur’s] ‘Modern 
Musick-Master’ (London, 1731): “Organo, signifies properly an Organ, 
but when it is written over any Piece of Musick, then it signifies the 
Thorough Bass’’, for which organ, harpsichord, lute, etc., were accepted 
options. 

We have always to remember this characteristic fluidity of baroque 
musicianship. Dart (p. 110) thinks it possible that good players “would 
have played JJ as FJ” on the ground that Purcell often wrote FJ 
for his voices while merely writing JJ for their doubling strings. That 
is a valid point, but it could be more fully stated: “Good players would 
have felt it open to them but not obligatory unless necessitated by such 
voice parts, the decision being presumably taken in rehearsal”. It would 
be a mistake to magnify our new respect for the original conventions into 
too literal a subservience, which, as I think Dart would agree, would be 
quite contrary to the spontaneous spirit and independent habits of the 
baroque performers themselves. As for Dart’s very considerable emenda- 
tions, reconstructions, etc., they remind me pleasurably enough of Verrall, 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff and the other excitingly controversial classical 
scholars of their day. Apart from one slight doubt between bars 19 and 
22 of the “Three Parts on a Ground’, what is Dart’s is scrupulously 
distinguished from what is Purcell’s; all of it is brilliant and much of it is 
convincing. 

In his presentation of the solo violin sonata, however, I think he has 
made a mistake of judgment. Discovering, with notable perceptiveness, 
that in the quick movements imitative entries in the bass are possible (he 
writes “‘are required”, but that is special pleading) which do not occur 
in our only sources (themselves modern copies of a lost copy), Dart 
postulates a totally lost bass viol part on the analogy of those in the trio 
sonatas, where the continuo line often has only simplified versions of the 
imitative entries present in the bass viol parts. This is not an impossible 
supposition, but it is quite speculative, being unsupported either by 
evidence or, as it seems to me, probability, since though possible it is not 
probable for a copyist to leave out an entire part. Let the music, however, 
be its own arbiter. At the start of the second movement, and at some other 
points, the added bass viol part composed by Dart, with its imitative 

variation upon Purcell’s plain continuo line, works beautifully. Elsewhere 
it gets rather thickly in the way; and in particular it detracts from the 
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graceful melody of the slow movements—not because it is not well done, 
but because it was not there originally and finds no real room to be there 
now. Perhaps no one but Dart could have done it so well. Certainly no 
one but Dart would have had the courage of his convictions to the 
extent of including it in the collected edition. We need not respect him 
any the less on that account: Verrall and Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff would 
have understood. 

In his continuo realizations Dart’s creative gifts find their best 
opportunity. Seldom if ever out of style or in the way, yet supporting the 
solo lines where they need it with a most rich and fertile imagination, they 
are models of their exacting kind. R. D. 


Romances y Letras a Tres Vozes (Siglo XVII), Vol. I, ed. by Miguel Querol 
Gavalda. (Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia, Barcelona, 1956.) 


This collection of seventy-three romances is eighteenth in the series 
‘Monumentos de la musica espajiola’ but it is no mere marble block of 
statuary raised in pious memory to the incipient period of the baroque 
in Spain. It is, in fact, a lively theatre, full of the drama and vital experi- 
ence which Spain enjoyed in the early part of the seventeenth century— 
mistress, so it seemed, of Europe and of the New World and, even more 
important to Spanish pride, mistress in her own house at last after cen- 
turies of preoccupation with the need to expel the Muslim interlopers, 
whose customs and culture seemed inextricably tangled in her own life 
and arts. This mixed culture was evident in the Cancionero del Palacio 
published last century by Barbieri, and the roots of this seventeenth- 
century music are inevitably to be traced back to that earlier song-book. 
Nevertheless, the high noon of the Spanish Golden Age which burst forth 
so immediately is evident in this first cancionero of its secular music to be 
printed in our time and the whole of that grand theatre of experience is 
here, breathing its life and aspirations. 

It is clear now why the dramatists drew continually on the music 
of their day to provide suspense and relief to their plots; songs from their 
plays, from Lope and Calderon, are here; the lyric poets are here too with 
conscious gravity of purpose, enlarging the musicians’ scope with their 
parallel needs of expanding meditation; the people are here, thronging 
and crowding with their irresistible grace of rhythm, artful suspensions 
and unpremeditated accentuations ; the Church is here, too, characteristic- 
ally giving its blessing and maintaining the ancient partnership of church 
and people by adapting a lo divino whatsoever melodies are true, lovely and 
of good report. It is significant that a minimum of alteration is needed to 
convert the one kind into the other; often merely two or three words of 
textual change secures the translation. 

The musicians set all this world of experience into movement, abating 
not a jot of their traditional deftness in finding the simplest means to 
express the most varied moods. Nothing of the past that has taken root in 
the national life is relinquished: they add what they must in conformity 
with the times they live in, but it is plain that they intend to seek a natural 
expansion in order to express the enlarged and enriched experience which 
empire has brought into their midst, to express their own intimate 
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psychology, not to enquire into, still less to interpret, the minds of their 
European neighbours. But though their ears do not seem close to the 
ground, straining for the new exploitation of the Italian dramma per musica, 
they do not appear to need the devices of a Monteverdi to explore their 
own. As some examples prove, they listen to the angels instead and bring 
their songs into daily life, vibrating with ineffable radiance, as purely 
as El Greco, and as near to heaven too. The real presence seems here at 
hand; perhaps music’s power is most absolute in this element. 

Then they descend to the dark travail of night and woe, and sighs and 
tears crystallize in swollen subtle phrases, with the dying falls of a Dow- 
land; the sustained passion in these romances is deeply moving. Then as 
now the most amorous desires find their image in a mistress’s black eye- 
balls; the popular pulsation and the courtly restraint are dexterously 
joined in these. Dido is here, also—a Spanish forerunner of Purcell’s heroine 
and worthy to be set beside her, if the one glimpse shown in this collection 
allows us to judge the whole creation. Forerunners, too, of Purcell’s 
martial heat and clangour are some superb airs celebrating Toledo’s 
imperial prowess and the Tagus, bright with glory, at its side. These 
make us pause and wonder what other paths Spanish music might have 
taken had Philip II not moved his court to Madrid and his royal music 
chapel to the Escorial. 

What, by the way, is an oarsmen’s song doing in a Madrid song-book ? 
Surely the Guadalquivir rather than the Manzanares is its true setting? 
But, of course, as we suspect, it turns out to be by Lope de Vega; no one 
else could infect us with such irrepressible gaiety, the gaiety of timeless 
youth. And with that perhaps only the song bidding the fields put on 
their brightest green to welcome the Christ child who is coming that way 
to pick flowers can be compared a lo divino. This little song is as touching as 
a good Murillo picture, and as unpretentious, too, just as the travail of 
some de Mena wood carvings and the superb chiselling of a Berruguete 
altar-piece are equalled in musical terms throughout the collection. 

The editing has been wisely and discreetly done. Sefior Gavalda 
compresses the development of the romance, its relationship to the earlier 
form, the expansion of the estribillo into the villancico-like cantata of the 
end of the seventeenth century, with the conciseness of close knowledge. 
Only one doubt remains, but that is a persistently curious one. Seeking 
to explain the fact that eight of these romances are in praise of Saint 
Ignatio de Loyola, he refers to Sefior Jesus Bal, who, in editing a manu- 
script “thought that it might have come from a Jesuit convent” and then 
himself supposes that the contemporary popularity of the saint might 
account for this number of romances in his honour, because, he says, we 
must consider that “the Company of Jesuits has never distinguished itself 
by any special attention to the cultivation of music”. 

I have referred so often to the neglect of music historians to realize 
the importance of the Jesuit tragi-comedy in the musical education of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that I feel bound here to suggest 
that this collection has perhaps a unique value of which its scholarly 
editor is not aware; it may be the first volume of songs which allows 
us to perceive the kind of musical illustrations they actually employed 
in the massive sacred operas which they staged not only at great Court 
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functions and celebrations such as Philip III’s progress into Portugal and 
the double marriages between Philip V’s and John V’s children, but at 
their schools in Goa and their protectorates in Paraguay and Brazil, 
indeed, using this hybrid creation to indoctrinate their pupils from China 
to Peru. Enormous congregations listened to them for successive days in 
silent devotion, as Antonio da Costa witnessed in his comparisons of the 
noisy inattentiveness of Italians at performances of their own music 
dramas. Sometimes their music was commissioned, but often it drew its 
power from adaptations a lo divino such as this volume contains. Such 
themes as the moralistic meditations upon Rachel and Laban, the adapta- 
tion of historical events to enhance the heroic sacrifices of missionaries 
and to flatter royal descendants, thus to confirm them in their pious 
support of their ecclesiastical servants, the skilful use of boys’ voices, and 
so on: all these consistently play a major part in this volume. From every 
point of view this collection is a treasure-trove; may its successors be 
published as quickly as Spanish means permit. A. L. L. 


Storace, Stephen, Wo Song, no Supper, ed. by Roger Fiske. ‘Musica 
Britannica’, Vol. XVI. (The Royal Musical Association; Stainer 
and Bell, London, 1959, 55s.) 


English music of the eighteenth century has lain under a cloud for 
many decades. Most general historians of music have managed to spare 
it a scathing paragraph or two, while writers on English music (like 
Ernest Walker) have scarcely been able to conceal their contempt. 
More recently the balance has been redressed by the work of such 
scholars as Charles Cudworth, Julian Herbage and the late Gerald 
Finzi, two of whom have edited earlier ‘Musica Britannica’ volumes 
consisting of music by Boyce and Arne. But it is composers of the earlier 
and middle part of the century, Handel’s younger contemporaries, who 
have attracted most attention; and though a handful of works by Shield 
and Charles Wesley have appeared in print, the main outlines of English 
music in the latter part of the century are still not wholly charted. 
Perhaps this is partly due to the fiction, uncritically repeated in countless 
text-books and lectures, that Handel dominated English music well into 
the nineteenth century. One does not need to look at much music to 
realize how false this idea is, and it is hard to think how it ever arose; 
but there are certainly two features of English eighteenth-century musical 
life which must have helped it to gain currency—first, the general 
conservatism of taste, which delayed by some ten years the general 
adoption here of new ideas from the Continent, and second, the way in 
which Handel’s music was kept in the repertory, even being imitated in a 
consciously archaistic way by a few English composers. (It is worth 
pointing out that Handel was by no means the only ‘antient’ composer 
whose music was kept alive: the concertos of Corelli and Geminiani were 
extremely popular, and Purcell’s music was not infrequently heard.) 
But though composers such as James Hook and John Marsh made 
occasional excursions into thé ‘antient stile’ the vast majority of English 
composers in the last quarter of the century used an idiom which is 
fundamentally a somewhat lightweight version of the style of the Viennese 
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classical composers—lightweight because (it would seem) of the great 
popular demand for easily assimilable music created by the prosperity of 
the early days of the Industrial Revolution. It is in this kind of style that 
the greater part of the output of such composers as William Shield, 
Samuel Arnold and James Hook was written. 

Stephen Storace (born in 1763) ranks as one of this school, but to some 
extent was an odd man out. Presumably his father—an Italian double- 
bass player (originally Sorace) who married an Englishwoman—was 
averse to a traditional English musical training, for he sent his son to 
study at the famous San Onofrio conservatoire in Naples. There he not 
only had a firm technical grounding and learnt to set Italian words, but 
came into contact with more up-to-date musical ideas than were prevalent 
in England. He returned home, publishing two piano quintets and a 
sextet as well as some songs, then went to Vienna where his sister Nancy 
had an engagement at the opera. In the course of his two-year stay in 
Vienna he took some lessons from Mozart and wrote two Italian operas 
which were produced there successfully. Storace and his co-pupil Thomas 
Attwood provide one of the few links between Mozart and England: 
hardly any of Mozart’s mature music was published here until about 
1790, and these two, naturally enough, were the first English composers 
to show his influence. Storace included some Mozart works in the 
‘Collection of Original Harpsichord Music’ which he edited on his final 
return in 1787: the collection also included his own three piano trios. 

Back in England, Storace at first tried Italian opera again, but 
Italian interests at the opera house were too strong for an Englishman to 
compete with, and for a time he retired in disgust to Bath, where he 
exercised his ability in the graphic arts. But he soon returned to the 
theatre, and spent the rest of his life arranging, adapting and composing 
music for operas or other forms of ‘musical entertainment’ in English. 
‘No Song, no Supper’, one of his earliest English operas, was produced in 
1790 and was a steady success, having been given just a hundred times at 
Drury Lane by the time of the composer’s premature death in 1796. It 
was the obvious choice for publication in the ‘Musica Britannica’ series, 
for it is almost the only worthwhile English opera of the period to survive 
in complete form: only vocal scores were published, and as with most 
English eighteenth-century material there is a sad dearth of surviving 
manuscripts. Dr. Fiske’s principal source is a manuscript score in the 
Royal College of Music collection at the British Museum, with the printed 
vocal score as a secondary source. 

Like most English operas of the time, ‘No Song, no Supper’ was put 
together rather than composed, and much of the music is borrowed. Six 
of the sixteen numbers are not by Storace himself, the composers drawn 
on being Grétry (twice), Giordani, Pleyel and Harrington, while one 
song is simply marked ‘French Air’. Parts of two numbers are adapted 
from Storace’s own Italian operas, and in several others Storace seems 
to have borrowed a phrase or cliché to start him off. In a comprehensive 
and very clear appendix Dr. Fiske discusses all the borrowings, printing 
where possible complete scores of the pieces Storace drew upon. It is 
particularly interesting to see how Storace radically improved both the 
original Grétry songs in harmony, rhythm and orchestration, and his 
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adaptation of an instrumental movement by Pleyel in “Thus ev’ry hope 
obtaining’ is highly resourceful (incidentally, the embellishments in 
bar 3 here should surely be reproduced in bar 7). In some of the songs 
(notably ‘Across the downs’, the song referred to in the title, and the 
popular ‘With lowly suit’) Storace shows a good grasp of a specifically 
English type of melody—or rather British, for there are strong Scottish 
elements in it. Dr. Fiske points out that Shield, the most successful of 
Storace’s contemporaries in the field of English opera, provided the model 
here, but it is interesting to note that Storace used a very similar kind of 
melody in his second piano quintet, composed well before he turned his 
attention to English opera. This kind of pseudo-folksong seems to have 
attracted many English composers from about 1780. The two ensembles 
which originate from ‘Gli equivoci’, one of Storace’s Viennese operas, 
naturally show a very different side to his gifts, and the trio ‘Knocking at 
this time of day’ is thoroughly and delightfully Mozartian. Hardly less 
so, and almost recalling ‘Cosi fan tutte’ with its sensuous warmth and 
woodwind accompaniment, is the slow minuet-like ensemble ‘Hope a 
distant joy disclosing’ which concludes Act I (though the flute chro- 
maticisms are sentimental in a way Mozart always avoided); this also 
appeared in ‘La cameriera astuta’, Storace’s Italian opera written for 
London. It will be appreciated that this mixture of English songs, 
Mozartian ensembles and excerpts from Grétry and others is not exactly 
conducive to stylistic unity; but anyone who approaches so light-hearted 
an entertainment in a mood to be worried deserves to be disappointed. 
The edition itself conforms to the usual high standard of presentation 
and accuracy of the ‘Musica Britannica’ series. Dr. Fiske gives a lucid and 
very informative preface, facsimiles of pages from the two sources, the 
appendix already mentioned on borrowed items, and a critical com- 
mentary. The last might have been considerably shorter if he had not 
eschewed the use of a lighter or smaller type for editorial additions. As it 
is, all added slurs and staccato dots are mentioned in the critical com- 
mentary, while added dynamics are enclosed in square brackets; and, 
as the editor points out in his introduction to the critical commentary, 
many more slurs and staccato dots would be needed for a performance. 
Since ‘Musica Britannica’ scores are intended to serve as a basis for 
practical performance, it might possibly have been better for Dr. Fiske 
to make such additions himself rather than leave them to be added (or, 
more likely, omitted) by anyone of lesser scholarship and musical under- 
standing who prepares the parts for a performance. Likewise, the song 
‘Three years a sailor’s life I led’ (by Harrington) is left in its original 
form, with a two-stave score including the voice part, in the usual 
eighteenth-century way; might it not have been wiser to give (perhaps in 
an appendix) at least some indication as to the mode of performance? 
There are the few inevitable minor misprints, and in the facsimile of the 
printed source there is an appoggiatura which is not reproduced in the 
edition. But these are only small points in a score which constantly 
demonstrates the editor’s understanding and musicianship. It is to be 
hoped that its availability will encourage amateurs, students and others 
to perform this wholly charming work, which should be easy to sing and 
play and effective without demanding large resources. S.J. S. 
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Songs and Dances for the Stuart Masque, ed. by Andrew J. Sabol. (Brown 
University Press, Providence, Rhode Island, 1959.) 


The present volume contains 38 songs and 25 instrumental pieces and 
is easily the most comprehensive anthology of its kind available. Many 
of the items, whether derived from manuscript or printed copies, are here 
reprinted for the first time. Moreover, Dr. Sabol’s comments (pp. 1-22, 
163-172) are unusually helpful in their literary and biographical 
references. 

All the instrumental numbers are derived from a manuscript to which 
attention was directed in this journal in 1922 by W. J. Lawrence (Vol. ITI, 
pp. 49-58): ““There is in the British Museum an oblong octavo book of 
miscellaneous seventeenth-century instrumental music known as ‘Addi- 
tional MSS. 10,444’, and which presents a remarkably comprehensive 
as well as absorbingly interesting collection of masque dance tunes’’. 
This sentence still stands as a fair summary of the two part-books, one 
written in the French violin clef, the other in the customary bass clef. 
The first portion of each part is devoted largely to almans, followed by a 
collection of 138 items (from which the 25 here reprinted are taken) 
whose headings clearly refer to the dramatic action of various masques. 
When the word ‘masque’ does not appear in the title (“The Queens 
Masque’, “The Princes Masque’, ‘Hampton Court Masque’), the rubric 
indicates that the music is appropriate to a passage from a masque. One 
item, for instance, is headed ‘The first witches dance’, but since the same 
music appears in Robert Dowland’s ‘Varietie of Lute Lessons’ (1610) 
with the heading “The witches dance in the Queens Masque’ we can 
readily glean that it belongs to Ben Jonson’s ‘Queens Masque’ of 1609. 
Lawrence’s knowledge of masques and other dramatic literature per- 
mitted him to identify many of the items, four of which he also transcribed 
into modern notation. 

J. P. Cutts’s ‘Jacobean Masque and Stage Music’, which appeared in 
this journal (Vol. XX XV, 1954, pp. 185-200), gave a list of the contents 
of the manuscript as well as an extensive commentary. In a subsequent 
essay on ‘Le réle de la musique dans les masques de Ben Jonson”? Mr. Cutts 
transcribed “The Satyrs. Masque’ and “The Fairy Masque’. On these 
two items there is general agreement between Lawrence, Cutts and Sabol 
that they were part of Ben Jonson’s masque ‘Oberon’ of 1611. There are 
differences, however, in methods of transcription. Cutts gives the treble 
and bass parts in modern clefs on two staves, with minor editorial altera- 
tions, such as supplying the missing stem of a minim in the bass part 
(though without comment). Sabol (‘Satyrs Masque’, p. 133, bar 8) 
transcribes the same part without the stem, with sic in square brackets 
above the note. On the other hand, Sabol prints four staves, of which the 
upper two are a modern reprint of the original and the lower two a 
performing version in which the mistakes have been corrected; middle 
parts are added to the treble and bass. The pitches would seem to be the 
same in both versions, though, in the absence of a time signature in the 


t ‘Les Fétes de la Renaissance’, ed. by J. Jacquot (Paris, 1956), pp. 285-303. 
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original, the Sabol transcription gives the first eight bars on p. 133 with 
two minims to the bar whereas Cutts has three minims to the bar. 
Another version of the same piece, transmitted in Thomas Simpson’s 
*Taffel Consort’ of 1621, would support Cutts on this point. 

The most controversial piece in the manuscript is the well-known 
‘The Tempest’. In 1922 Lawrence observed prudently that ‘‘one would 
give a good deal to feel certain that here we have the music... in 
Shakespeare’s play’. But he went on to mention the Tempest in Ben 
Jonson’s masque ‘Chloridia’ of 1631 as an alternative possibility and re- 
frained from committing himself. In his article Cutts rejected Lawrence’s 
alternative of 1631 as being too late; he concluded that the music was 
“most probably from “The Tempest’ ”’. Frank Kermode, in the Arden 
edition of “The Tempest’ (London, 1954, pp. 156 fol.), which includes a 
modern transcription, repeated Lawrence’s doubts but added, reason- 
ably enough, that “at any rate it seemed worth printing the music here’’. 
Sabol’s arguments (pp. 168-169) are too detailed to be summarized here. 
Suffice it to say that he agrees with Lawrence that the manuscript 
contains tunes for both Jacobean and Caroline masques but disagrees 
with Cutts, who had claimed a terminal date of 1625 for the relevant 
portion of the manuscript. Sabol also observes that the titles of the tunes 
are, as a rule, “‘not derived from the title of the entertainment”’ but from 
the nature of the executants (e.g. witches), the place of performance 
(e.g. Hampton Court), or the personage in whose honour the masque was 
presented (e.g. the Queen, the Earl of Essex). To this may be added the 
observation that those titles that could conceivably, but need not, be 
construed as ‘titles of entertainment’, such as ‘Queens Masque’ or ‘Lord 
Hay’s’, invariably refer to masques, not to plays. Among 138 items “The 
Tempest’ is the only heading which is identical with the title of a play by 
either Ben Jonson or Shakespeare. Sabol’s caution, therefore, is to be 
commended, On the other hand, this does not preclude the possibility 
that Shakespeare’s company may have used this masque in a production 
of “The Tempest’. As far as the transcription goes, there is little difference 
between the two reprints by Kermode and Sabol. At one point (Sabol, 
p- 141, bar 11, counting the barring of the upper stave) Sabol’s bass 
part has c-B, whereas Kermode’s has c-c. But this appears to be a mis- 
print in the Arden edition, for c-B is correct. 

The division between songs and instrumental pieces is not always as 
sharply defined as one might expect. As an instance, Campion considered 
several of the dance tunes in his ‘Lord Hay’s Masque’ of 1607 so attractive 
that he had them printed in a musical appendix to the literary text and 
supplied them with lyrics. One of these songs, ‘Shows and nightly revels’, 
has the music credited to Thomas Lupo. But an instrumental version 
which occurs in Add. 10,444 is entitled “The Lord Hays his Masque’ 
(cf. ‘Campion’s Works’, ed. Vivian, p. 761, and Sabol, pp. 2 & 63). 
Still, a good many masque songs, both in print or in manuscript, are 
unmistakably vocal. One may single out, among them, Campion’s own 
‘Woo her and win her’ from the ‘Lords Masque’ of 1613, where the lute 
accompaniment effects some haunting changes of harmony while the 
voice sustains a note, as in the setting of the word ‘music’ (Sabol, p. 51, 
second stanza). Certain of these songs, notably Ferrabosco’s ‘Ayres’, have 
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been available previously in the editions of the late E. H. Fellowes, but 
many have been lying unmolested for centuries in our major libraries. 
The recent endeavours by various scholars to make these treasures 
available to the ordinary musician who cannot read tablature make 
inevitable a certain amount of duplication. The three masque songs by 
Coperario which Sabol reprints have also been transcribed in the edition 
of Coperario’s lute songs by Gerald Hendrie and Thurston Dart (Stainer 
& Bell, 1959). Here too there are differences of procedure. Sabol uses 
three staves for voice and lute accompaniment. Hendrie indicates both 
the lute accompaniment and the bass viol part, using heavy music type 
for the latter. There are occasions, in the original publication, where the 
bass part of the lute differs slightly from that of the bass viol, as in the 
octave leap before the double bar in the song ‘Go happy man’ from 
Campion’s ‘Somerset Masque’. In such passages Hendrie offers a clearer 
replica of the original. His edition also consistently prints the lute tablature 
below the modern transcription, an expensive procedure, but one that is 
necessary at times to our full knowledge of the composer’s intentions. An 
instance occurs in Coperario’s ‘While dancing rests’, also from the 
‘Somerset Masque’, where the two syllables of ‘music’ are accompanied 
by two chords, D-Bp-F and Ep-Bp. It is desirable, from a stylistic point 
of view, that one of the notes of the first chord should be carried over to 
the second. Sabol holds the F, Hendrie the Bb. Since lute tablatures do 
not indicate which notes are held, either editorial solution must be 
regarded as an hypothesis. But Hendrie’s solution seems better to fit the 
traditional procedure of lute fingering and the Bb agrees readily with the 
passing note Eb in the bass. 

On the other hand, Sabol correctly transcribes the refrain as ‘i-o, 
hymen’, while Hendrie prints ‘lo-lo, hymen’. Typographically, the letter 
in question is an ‘i’, and musically the word ‘io’, fitted to two notes, 
profits from its two vowels (cf. also ‘Campion’s Works’, ed. Vivian, 
p. 154). Once more, Dr. Sabol, a member of the Department of English 
of Brown University, shows the careful consideration of literary and 
prosodic points which marks his entire volume. It is a work of considerable 
merit and one which no student of the Stuart masque can afford to 
overlook. F. W. S. 


OPERA 


Haydn, Joseph, Die Welt auf dem Monde (Il mondo della luna). German 
words by Hans Swarowsky. Vocal score by Karl Heinz Fiissl. 
(Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1958, 70s.) 


Writing on Mozart’s ‘La finta semplice’, Professor Dent observed that 
“the libretto, based on one of Goldoni’s comic operas, is farcical and 
absurd, but not more so than many others by the same author”. 
Eighteenth-century opera buffa seems to have thrived on absurdities. If they 
raise a superior smile to-day, we have to remember that the modern stage 
has its full share of them. There are, however, degrees of absurdity. No 
doubt the deception practised in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ would be inconceivable 
in real life; but the process by which it is carried out does not strain 
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credulity to breaking point. In ‘Il mondo della luna’, on which Haydn’s 
opera is based, Goldoni overreached himself. Buonafede (appropriately 
named) has a passion for astronomy, which Ecclitico, a finto astrologo, is 
quite willing to satisfy. Buonafede is given a sleeping draught and when 
he wakes up is persuaded that he is in the moon. His delight knows no 
bounds: it culminates in an aria of Handelian suavity: 


Che mondo amabile, 
Che impareggiabile 
Felicita! 

The elaborate deception, which includes the triumphal entry of a bogus 
emperor of the moon, naturally has its purpose. Buonafede’s daughters 
are married to Ecclitico and Ernesto and given a handsome dowry into 
the bargain. By the time the gullible papa has realized that he has never 
been in the moon at all it is too late for him to do anything but extend 
a general pardon. 

Incredible though it is, the plot might just serve for a one-act divertisse- 
ment ; but spread over three acts it becomes extremely thin, in spite of a 
number of amusing details in the dialogue. The whole of the first act is 
spent in setting the stage, so to speak, and the high jinks on the moon 
(which is, in fact, Ecclitico’s garden) do not begin until the second act. 
Naturally enough, none of this worries Haydn, whose setting dates from 
1777. He has all the tricks and conventions of opera buffa at his finger’s 
ends, and handles them incomparably better than the common run of 
his contemporaries. The music is consistently gay and charming, with 
occasionally a little too much repetition. What one misses is the insight 
into character which Mozart shows even in the most frivolous situations. 

A brief note on the reverse of the title page informs us that this edition 
is the work of Mr. Robbins Landon and that the full score is on hire. 
We may take it that the text is authoritative; but it is a little odd to find 
an acknowledged expert on Haydn anticipating the publication of the 
_ opera in the new Gesamtausgabe. The preface provides some useful informa- 
tion about sources and outlines editorial policy. It does not mention the 
relationship of the overture to symphony No. 63 (‘La Roxolane’) nor the 
fact that Haydn borrowed the music of Ernesto’s aria ‘Qualche volta non 
fa male’ for the Benedictus of the ‘Missa Cellensis’ of 1782. J. A.W. 


ORATORIO 


Handel, G. F., Messiah, ed. by Watkins Shaw. Vocal score. (Novello, 
London, 1959, 8s. 6d.) 
Der Messias, ed. by Max Schneider. Vocal score. (Deutscher Verlag 
fiir Musik, Leipzig, 1959.) 


It is 57 years since Prout’s edition of ‘Messiah’ was published by 
Novello. It is certainly high time we had another. Prout did some excellent 
work in removing inaccuracies and translating rhythmical conventions 
into modern notation; but his examination of the autograph was not 
sufficiently careful, and some of his emendations were arbitrary and 
unconvincing: The less said about his full score the better: it makes the 
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worst of two possible worlds. In one sense a definitive edition of ‘Messiah’ 
is impossible. Handel was always changing his works to suit new con- 
ditions or new singers, and would probably have been very surprised that 
anyone should want to establish a standard text. What the modern editor 
can do, however, is to present us with all the evidence and leave per- 
formers to make their choice. Whether an appendix is the best place for 
alternative versions is a matter for dispute. Cooper-Smith’s edition, 
published in 1947, and the new edition by Schneider both have sub- 
stantial appendixes: Watkins Shaw is content with a modest limbo of 
four pieces. 

It may be convenient to tabulate the alternative versions as they 
appear in these three editions. A number indicates that the piece occurs 
in its normal sequence: ‘App.’ indicates that it is printed in an appendix. 
Mere transpositions are not included: 


Cooper-Smith Shaw Schneider 

But who may abide =e a Pe: App. — App. 
(1st version) 

But lo! the angel of the Lord re dee App. —_ App. 
(arioso) 

Rejoice greatly (12/8) oe sa oie App. App. App. 

He shall feed his flock eee me ise App. 20 (I) App. 
(soprano throughout) 

Thou art gone up on high ... oss oi App. 36 37 
(new version for alto) 

How beautiful are the feet ... ei oe App. — 39 
(soprano, with da capo) 

How beautiful are the feet ... bd ‘ds App. App. App. 
(alto, new version) 

How beautiful are the feet ... ia ie App. App. 39a 
(duet & chorus) 

Their sound is gone out __... sf aa App. _ 40a 
(arioso, tenor) 

Why do the nations os App. 40 (II) App. 
(short version with recit.) 

Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron App. _ 44a 
(recit. 

O death, 2 ae is thy sting da ee 48a — 51 


(long version) 


Schneider’s edition is handsomely engraved and exceptionally clear 
to read. The stout blue-cloth binding and the lettering on the cover have 
a suspiciously familiar air. At first glance one would suppose this to be 
a volume in the new Halle edition, particularly as Professor Schneider 
is one of the general editors of that edition, but there is nothing to say so. 
Equally odd is the fact that the volume has a preface by Walther 
Siegmund-Schultze, another prominent member of the Halle fraternity. 
No doubt there is some perfectly simple explanation, but the lack of it 
can only serve to intensify the mystification which seems to have gathered 
round the new Gesamtausgabe in general. This is a severely businesslike 
edition. It offers no suggestions for interpretation and leaves it to per- 
formers to decide what to do with Handel’s notation, even in so obvious 
a place as the opening of “But saith the Lord’. This is perhaps a counsel 
of perfection, but at any rate it provides intelligent musicians with a clean 
text, which they can use as raw material in the light of their own know- 
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ledge. The filling-up of the continuo is distinguished by smaller type: 
it is all very simple and straightforward but unfortunately does not always 
realize the implications of Handel’s skeleton harmony—examples of 
fussy misjudgment occur, for instance, in ‘O thou that tellest’ and ‘But 
thou didst not leave his soul in hell’. 

In this respect Shaw’s edition is superior. It is interesting to notice, 
by the way, how the two editors treat “The people that walked in dark- 
ness’. Schneider sits on the fence by leaving the bare octaves as far as bar 
14 and thereafter filling in the harmony: Shaw prefers to have them all 
tasto solo. The keyboard arrangements in both editions are quite playable, 
though Shaw’s, designed as much for the organ as for the piano, is 
sometimes embarrassing for small hands. It is a reasonable criticism that 
both of them sometimes fail to make clear the orchestral texture. The 
imitation in the final ritornello of ‘For unto us a child is born’ is obscured 
in Schneider’s edition and disappears completely in Shaw’s. Shaw also 
has some curious harmony in the concluding bars: the viola F# on the 
last quaver of bar 97 is replaced by G, and a quite unnecessary passing 
dominant seventh is introduced into the final cadence. Is this a case for 
adding to the list of errata at the beginning ? 

Shaw’s edition is neatly engraved, but the notes are uncomfortably 
small, at least for the keyboard-player. Unlike Schneider he is full of 
ideas about interpretation. Sometimes these are quietly embodied in the 
text—for example, in “Behold the Lamb of God’, where every up-beat 
quaver is turned into a semiquaver; elsewhere the rhythm is suggested 
by signs above the notes. Appoggiaturas are also normally indicated 
above the notes; but in ‘He was despised’ and ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’ ornaments, apparently taken from the so-called Goldschmidt (or 
Rosenbach) manuscript, are incorporated in the text. The result of this 
dual system is that the majority of those who use this edition will not know 
where they are. It is true that we are promised ‘A Textual Companion 
to Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” ’, but conductors of local choral societies have not 
got the time to read companions. They want to know what they are to 
perform. Anyone might be forgiven for supposing that ornaments in the 
text are taken from Handel’s autograph, and that the semiquavers so 
liberally introduced into ‘Behold the Lamb of God’ have behind them 
the united authority of Handel specialists. 

The problem which faces an editor here is to provide a text which 
satisfies the demands of scholarship and is at the same time severely 
practical. It must be confessed that this edition is not as practical as it 
might be. In particular, the arrangement of some of the alternative 
versions is confusing. The ‘Pifa’ is printed in such a way that it can be 
performed either complete or with the omission of the middle section. 
The complete version bears the rubric: “In this Version omit bar 11 
until the Da Capo”. This is a very clumsy way of giving instructions which 
should have been placed immediately over the bars concerned—a method 
for which there is plenty of precedent. The two versions of ‘He shall feed 
his flock’—one for soprano throughout, the other for alto and soprano— 
are printed on opposite pages until the soprano takes over in the second 
version, after which they coalesce. This may seem a good idea in theory, 
but in practice it could be very awkward. A footnote says “‘See p.iv’”’, but 
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there does not appear to be anything relevant to this piece on that page. 
Mr. Shaw has obviously taken considerable trouble, and his edition 
is a good deal better than many of its English predecessors; but it is not 
quite what we might have hoped for in this tercentenary year. Considering 
what Handel’s ‘Messiah’ has meant to the English public during all these 
years, that is a pity. Jj. A. W. 


ORCHESTRA 


Blow, John, Prelude and Canzona, ed. by Watk ns Shaw. Score. (Hin- 
richsen, London, 1958, 8s. 6d.) 

Camerloher, Placidus von, Orchesterquartett, F major, ed. by Adolf 
Hoffmann. Score. (Méseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1958.) 

Chagrin, Francis, Prelude and Fugue. Miniature score. (Mills Music, 
London, 1957, 8s. 6d.) 

Michaelides, Solon, Deux Images Symphoniques. Score. (Union des Com- 
positeurs Hellénes, Athens, 1959.) 

Moss, Barry, Essay for Strings. Score. (Novello, London, 1959, 5s. 6d.) 

Quantz, Johann Joachim, Konzert, D major, for flute and strings, ed. by 
Adolf Hoffmann. Score. (Méseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1958.) 

Rozsa, Miklos, Three Hungarian Sketches, Op. 14. Miniature score. 
(Eulenburg, London, 1959.) 

Telemann, Georg Philipp, Konzert, C major, for two violins and strings, 
ed. by Adolf Hoffmann. Score. (Méseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1958.) 

Webern, Anton, Passacaglia, Op. 1. Miniature score. (Universal Edition, 
London, 8s. gd.) 


The short pieces by Blow, though not originally related, make an 
effective pair. The first enlivens its conventional pomp with momentary 
chromatics, and the dance-like canzona has some quite unexpected 
rhythms on its last page. The editor pays sensible regard to the usage of 
the period by supplying drum-parts beneath the two trumpets and by 
indicating likely places for adding and subtracting oboes and bassoon(s) 
when available. He has given a final semibreve in the drum part and 
says: “the drummer . . . should improvise a rhythm on this note. . . 
A roll would be an anachronism”. This sort of negative seems on the face 
of it difficult to prove. More light on it would be worth a reviewer’s 
humiliation. 

The vigorous chordal writing of the outer movements of Camerloher’s 
quartet warrants the editor’s supposition that it is not a string quartet 
in the classical sense. The addition of a double-bass would help, though 
there is no place where the harmony makes the lower octave obligatory. 
Though most of the meat goes to the violins there are several passages of 
well-distributed part-writing, but the actual music, apart from some 
well-placed silences, is nondescript. 

Chagrin’s Prelude creeps out in a very introductory manner. No one 
could call the first melodic idea memorable but when it is under way it 
builds itself up in a slow but ardent expansion. The harmony roughens 
the romanticism to the point of stridency at the brassy climax: the heart 
is worn on a frayed sleeve. The fugue subject, eschewing the traditional 
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tonal frame, has a striking outline, and the ear is carried along by pointed 
rhythms and sequences, together with a fine recurrent countersubject. 
There is a stretto so spectacular as to seem premature, but it collapses 
into material from the Prelude with which the fugue renews its strength. 
The style inevitably demands much in string intonation and in precise 
counterpoint for the brass. 

The music of Michaelides, says the preface, is inspired by Greek 
antiquity, by the Byzantine tradition and by Greek musical folklore; it 
presents ‘‘une union parfaite des éléments techniques de |’Ecole francaise 
moderne et des principes fondamentaux de la réalité musicale grecque’’. 
The resulting hotch-potch is what one might expect: quietly-moving 
atmospheric music, with rustling strings, harp and wood-wind, like a less 
sophisticated day-break than ‘Daphnis and Chloe’s’, interrupted by 
chorale-like chords before any really satisfying momentum can be 
achieved. The second piece, ‘Foire de Cacava’, stirs itself to greater 
vigour, but is again interrupted by a modal Lento of seeming insigni- 
ficance. But the pieces are lovingly orchestrated and quite unlike the 
usual fare. 

Barry Moss in his ‘Essay for Strings’ writes well for the medium, 
though rather solemnly. In the interests of consistency the music works 
hard at its rather small ration of material. The style is chromatic but not 
niggling, and the piece sounds well and is not afraid of the big, direct 
gesture. 

Quantz’s concerto is bright and for the most part predictable music, 
but the first entry of the flute is a surprise—a lightly accompanied Adagio 
after an unremarkable bustle of some length on the strings. The realization 
of the continuo is poor. Not only is the harmony weakened by unnecessary 
additions of 4ths to $ chords but some of the chords are quite wrong, as 
though the hand that recorded the figures was different from the hand 
that wrote the chords. A good soloist could find pleasure for himself and 
us in this piece. Curiously, all three movements end with vigorous unison 
“Tom comes last’ cadences for the strings. 

String unisons of straightforward vigour are also a feature of the first 
movement of Telemann’s concerto, which employs a long da capo. Just 
before the return there are cadential rests which strongly suggest that 
the editor ought to have proffered a cadenza. The final Vivace is one of 
those vigorous diatonic pieces which are full of old tags but sound far 
finer than they look. The continuo is poor again here, thudding away 
with chords on each crotchet instead of pointing the main rhythms at the 
changes of chord. 

Little need be said of Rozsa’s ‘Hungarian Sketches’, save that in 
attractive orchestration they ring picturesque changes on popular-style 
Hungarian idioms. Were it not worked so adeptly here, one would have 
thought the material intractably slight and repetitious. 

Webern’s Op. 1 is scored for symphony orchestra with triple wind. 
A fine irony attends its republication, for it was written in 1908 before 
he saw the light. Hence one supposes it useless to record the fact that it is 
a fine impassioned work of convincing shape, wonderfully orchestrated 


with, it goes without saying, a meticulous ear for individual sounds. 
I. K. 
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PIANO SOLO 


Autograph Series of Unknown Classics, ed. by Jack Werner: 
Chopin, Mazurka & Contredanse, 3s. 6d. 
Walse, A minor, 2s. 6d. 
Liszt, Five Liszt Discoveries, 4s. 
Mozart, Two Two-Part Sonatas, K.46d-e, 3s. 6d. 
Schubert, German Dance, E major, 3s. 
German Dance, G major, 3s. 6d. 
Schumann, Fantasiestiick, Op. 12, No. 9, 3s. 
Smetana, Two Album Leaves, A major & Bb major, 3s. 6d. 
Weber, Seven Ecossaises, 3s. 
Walzer, Eb major, 3s. 
(Curwen, London, 1958.) 
Olazabal, Tirso de, Sonatina. (Ricordi, Buenos Aires, 1958.) 
Richardson, Alan, Three Pieces, Op. 35: (1) Tableau, (2) Silver Night, 
(3) Fantasy-Study. (Chester, London, 1959.) 
Rhapsody. (Chester, London, 1959.) 
Saunders, Neil, Passacaglia. (Novello, London, 1958, 4s. 6d.) 
Simpson, Robert, Sonata (1946). (Lengnick, London, 1959, 8s. 6d.) 


Jack Werner has done a lot of painstaking work on these unknown 
classics, but one is very tempted to ask if it would not have been better 
for them to remain in peaceful oblivion. The truth about the vast majority 
of works which remain hidden, sometimes for centuries, is that discerning 
eyes have seen them but have allowed them, like the peaceful dog, to lie. 

One can only imagine that Olazabal’s sonatina is to be taken very 
seriously indeed (there are interesting examples of thematic reference), or 
not seriously at all. The very complex rhythmic patterns can just about 
be worked out with the eye, but the ear is lost in confusion. 

Alan Richardson’s three pieces are full of imagination and are 
excellently written for the medium: the ‘Fantasy-Study’ makes consider- 
able demands on the player. The Rhapsody is a big piece lasting about 
eight minutes and is also written with its effectiveness in performance 
well in view. Neil Saunders’s Passacaglia is a cleanly written work, much 
of which is two-part writing. The interval of the fourth is the predominant 
structural factor. Robert Simpson’s sonata (1946) is more orchestral 
than pianistic—the slow movement (3 J‘ = 92), in particular, with its 
long drawn out first and last pages, must have been conceived with 
orchestral instruments in mind. It is very efficient music, but one is not 
easily convinced that it is inspired. B.W.G.R. 















































CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 


Sir, 

The five letters concerning Handel published by Betty Matthews in 
the July Music & Letters are a valuable addition to our knowledge. May 
I amplify a few points arising from them and from her commentary? 

Domenico Annibali, who in the winter of 1736-37 sang in five Handel 
operas and in revivals of ‘Esther’ and ‘Alexander’s Feast’, did not have an 
exceptionally high tessitura. Like most of Handel’s leading castrati he 
was an alto, a fact confirmed by the parts Handel wrote for him. His first 
public performance in London was in ‘Poro’; but he had sung privately 
before the Royal Family on 5 October 1736. 

The composer from Italy ‘‘of whom nobody has any great opinion”’, 
mentioned in the second letter, was Giovanni Battista Lampugnani 
(Burney quaintly remarked that Lampugnani ‘was likely, after two or 
three operas, to be pronounced a riotous trifler”). Lord Middlesex’s 
company revived Handel’s ‘Alessandro’ (under the title “Roxana’) at 
the King’s Theatre on 15 November 1743; but whether Handel was 
prevailed upon to “adjust” it, and so earn a hundred guineas, is un- 
certain. Since Lord Middlesex does not seem to have “‘let the Publick 
know in an advertisement what offers was made to Mr. Handel”’’, it is 
possible that he did co-operate. The “‘piece of Music from Drydens words” 
was his setting of Congreve’s ‘Semele’, finished on 4 July. The remarkable 
richness and invention of this score, which alone of the big works of 
Handel’s maturity contains no known borrowings from earlier music, 
signally confirms Smith’s remark that Handel was composing “for 
Himself” and not for “the Quality”. His refusal of Middlesex’s tempting 
offer underlines his changed attitude to Italian opera after 1741. Smith’s 
inference that he began to serve Handel in 1719 dates this association for 
the first time. 

The date given for the third letter, 23 January 1745—and the con- 
clusions about Handel’s movements based on it—cannot be right. Handel 
was in London that month, in the middle of a difficult oratorio season 
which began in November and ended in partial failure on 23 April. Nor 
is the date likely to be Old Style, i.e. January 1746, when the ‘Occasional 
Oratorio’ was in preparation. In any case Handel would not have visited 
Exton, Scarborough or St. Giles “for Quiet and Retirement” at what was 
always his busiest time of year. The reference to open-air performance at 
Exton proves that the month must be wrong. Is “January” a mistake for 
*‘June’’, and were these the same “‘proceedings at Exton” to which Martyn 
refers in the fourth letter? Nothing is known of Handel’s movements 
between 13 May and August of that year; but he was in poor health and 
in real need of “Quiet and Retirement” after the exertions of the oratorio 
season. 

At the time of the revival of ‘Comus’ at Exton (29 and 30 July 1748), 
mentioned in the fifth letter, Handel was hard at work composing 
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‘Susanna’—presumably in London, though no one could be surprised if 
this most rural of oratorios turned out to have been born in the country. 
It would be interesting to know how much of ‘Deborah’ was performed on 
the Saturday morning (30 July). Of all Handel’s oratorios this massive 
work with its large orchestra and numerous eight-part choruses seems 
the strangest choice for the garden of a private house. Lord Campden, 
the “‘little Bacchanal”’, was eight, not eighteen, in 1748; and he was not 
dead within four years. He succeeded his father as fifth Earl of Gains- 
borough in 1751 and died at Geneva on 17 May 1759, a month after 
Handel. 

There remains the interesting question of Handel’s music for ‘Comus’. 
His name has often been connected with this work. The manuscript full 
score of Arne’s 1738 setting (British Museum, Add. 11,518)—the only 
complete source for Julian Herbage’s text in ‘Musica Britannica’ (Vol. III), 
since no autograph survives and the contemporary printed scores as usual 
omitted the choruses, recitatives and instrumental interludes—contains 
three interpolations from Handel’s ‘L’Allegro’ at the beginning of Act III, 
where Dalton used some lines from that poem. Mr. Herbage dates the 
manuscript about 1785, and notes that one of the interpolations, the air 
and chorus ‘Come and trip it’, had been included in Colman’s revival of 
Arne’s work in 1772, and also published in a vocal score, while Arne was 
still alive. A Covent Garden revival of 1815 referred to “the original 
music by Handel and Arne”, and Cummings a century later stated that 
Arne borrowed his choruses from Handel. (He cannot in 1738 have 
borrowed from ‘L’Allegro’, which was not composed till 1740.) Apart 
from the interpolations and a brief coda to one air, Arne’s “Comus’ 
contains only two choruses; and it is curious that one of them is based on a 
theme used by Handel in ‘Athalia’ (“The gods who chosen blessings shed’) 
and ‘Il Parnasso in Festa’. 

The new letters provide the first personal link between Handel and 
‘Comus’. The text used for the Exton performances of 1745 and 1748 (if 
indeed it was the same for both) seems to have been more Handel than 
Arne, and it included music supplied by Handel himself as well as 
selections from his earlier work made with his consent by Lord Gains- 
borough and his brother James Noel. Their back-to-Milton policy sug- 
gests that when they “intermix’d the Poem with several of [Handel’s] 
former Compositions” they may well have drawn on ‘L’Allegro’. Pre- 
sumably the new music which in June (?) 1745 they induced him to write 
for the finale was identical with “the three songs made by Mr. Handel 
for this entertainment with the Chorus at the end of each of them” 
(1748). They may, of course, not have been wholly new compositions. It 
would be interesting to establish the exact relationship between the 
different versions, whether the echo of ‘Athalia’ is simply a coincidence, 
and who first introduced the music of ‘L’Allegro’. There was clearly a 
(predominantly) Handel ‘Comus’ as well as an Arne ‘Comus’. Can it be 
recovered ? Does the copy of the Exton score that James Noel ordered 
for Lord Shaftesbury exist to-day ? 

Hambledon Hurst, Winton DEAN. 

Godalming, 
Surrey. 








Sir, 

In his will the late Ralph Vaughan Williams expressed a desire that 
his biography should be written by his wife in collaboration with 
Mr. Michael Kennedy. The Oxford University Press has been entrusted 
with the publication of this biography, which is now in preparation. 
I should therefore be grateful to any of your readers who would be 
willing to loan letters or relevant documents referring to Vaughan 
Williams’s life and career. These letters and other documents should be 
sent to the address below; the greatest care will be taken of them, and 
they will be copied and returned as speedily as possible. 


Amen House, Joun Brown, 
London, E.C.4. Publisher, Oxford University Press. 
6 May 1959. 
Sir, 


I am engaged in a study of Christopher Welch, author of ‘Six Lectures 

on the Recorder’ and ‘History of the Boehm Flute’, and would like to hear 

from readers regarding details of his life. 

412 South Ellis Street, Date S. HIGBEE. 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 


13 June 1959. 


Sir, 

I should like, if I may, to rectify a chronological slip in my review of 
Mr. Demuth’s book on ‘French Piano Music’, published in the July 
number of Music & Letters. Referring to the years in which Fauré 
was a pupil at the ncole Niedermeyer, I said that the latter “‘was second 
only in importance at that time to the Schola Cantorum”, whereas in 
point of fact the Schola was, of course, not yet in existence, having been 
founded in 1894. Fauré was at the Ecole Niedermeyer from 1855-65. 
My apologies. 

Roitto Myers. 


Sir, 

In his review of Mrs. Curtiss’s ‘Bizet and his World’, J. W. K. states 
that Geneviéve Bizet showed a generous attitude towards Marie Reiter; 
but Mrs. Curtiss says that it was only before she died that Marie disclosed 
that Jean Reiter was the son of Georges Bizet, and not, as everyone 
hitherto had thought, the son of Georges’s father. 

It is strange to read of Galli-Marié singing the role of Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’, along with the mezzo roles in ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘La Favorite’ and 
‘Le Prophéte’, as well as Mignon and Carmen. Many sopranos have sung 
the latter two roles, but it is rare to hear of a leading mezzo-soprano 
including Gounod’s Marguerite in her repertory. 

30 Adelaide Road, RoBERT POTTERTON. 

Dublin. 


Sir, 
I must apologize to Mr. Robert J. Snow for attributing to him blame 
for a serious omission in Willi Apel’s ‘Gregorian Chant’ which, it appears 
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from his letter, was no fault of his. He says that the manuscript was already 
in print by the time that the general decree of Pius XII, ‘Maxima 
Redemptionis Nostrae Mysteria’ (16 November 1955), and the new Ordo 
for Holy Week (January 1956) appeared, and that the publisher was 
extremely reluctant to allow any changes to be made in the book. But 
Dr. Apel dates his preface January 1958, and one would have thought 
that a reference to the omission mentioned above could easily have been 
made in it. 
Apsley Cottage, Atec ROBERTSON. 
Pulborough, Sussex. 


Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Commons’s article on ‘Emilia di Liverpool’, 
your readers may not be aware that full performing material (orchestral 
and vocal) of a concert version, with some re-orchestrated sections by 
Bridget Fry, has been permanently deposited by the B.B.C. in the Music 
Library of the Liverpool Public Libraries. The circumstances which 
justified Schoenenberger of Paris in engraving a vocal score of the revised 
version of 1828 seem to be as mysterious to Mr. Commons as they were to 
me in 1957, when I was collating the various source materials. 

Yalding House, J. H. Davies. 

156 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 


10 July 1959. 
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[sic] by Franz Xaver von Caspar, which was set to music by C. B. 
Neuner and was the immediate forerunner of Friedrich Kind’s libretto 
set by Weber. 
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New York, 1841-1856. Edited by Harold W. Thompson, assisted by 
Edith E. Cutting. pp. xxii + 203. (Cornell University Press, Ithaca; 
Oxford University Press, 1958, 28s.) 

Der neue Gradus: Lehrbuch des strengen Satzes nach Johann Joseph Fux. By 
Ernst Tittel. Vol. I: Textteil. pp. 142. Vol. II: Notenteil. pp. 78. 
(Doblinger, Vienna & Munich, 1959.) 

Dictionnaire Universel des Luthiers. By René Vannes. Vol. II: Tome additif 
et correctif. pp. ili + 198 + lviii. (Les Amis de la Musique, Brussels, 
1959.) 

Silence and Music. By Ursula Vaughan Williams. pp. 143. (Hutchinson, 
London, 1959, 21s.) 

Selected poems, five of which were set to music by R. Vaughan 
Williams. 

Abu Hassan. Comic opera in one act by Carl Maria von Weber. English 
version by David Harris. pp. 27. (Oxford University Press, 5s.) 

The Seven English Speech Tones. Analysed and identified with musical tones 
and Chinese speech tones by Jee Sane Woo. pp. 29. (William- 
Frederick Press, New York, 1959, $1.50.) 
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